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Art. I. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
| Landaff. 


[ Article concluded from p. 192. ] 


; Wu the Rockingham ministry came into power in 

March, 1782, Dr. Watson, in an interview with the 

Premier, expressed a hope that, among other reforms, the 

Minister would think ef reforming the bishops.. He then ex- 

plained the plan of ecclesiastical alteration which he appears 

for some time to have been revolving in his mind; and which 

he himself afterward proposed in rather an ill-omened hour 

when he was advanced to the Bench. _ His first object was 

to equalize, as nearly as possible, the revenues of the different 

bishoprics; so as to take away translations, and to render the 

prelates more independent members of the House of Lords than 

they are likely to be while the chances of a richer see are left 

to operate on hopes and fears. ‘The Marquis of Rockingham, 

however, died prematurely on the first of July after -he had 

been made Prime Minister, and his death caused a fatal diyi- 

sion among the Whigs; which, being not long afterward fol- 

lowed by the coalition with Lord North,’ so depressed the 

an i character of that party in public estimation, as finally to lead 

a to the protracted sway which Mr. Pitt obtained in the councils 
ik of the state. 7 

Lord Shelburne held the situation of Premier for a few 

short months after the death of Lord Rockingham, and during 


that interval Dr. Watson was promoted to the bishopric of 
Landaff. 


- © At my first interview (he says). with Lord Shelburne, he ex- 
pressed a desire that we might become well acquainted ; and said, 
that as he had Dunning to assist him in law-points, and Barré in 
army-concerns, he should’ be happy to consult me in church- 
matters. I determined to make use of this overture as a mean of 
doing,. as I hoped,. some service to religion, and to the Esta- 
blished Church; which, from a most serious and unprejudiced 














2 LA consideration, I had long thought stood in great need of a funda- 
mental reform.’ (P.95.): 4 
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The Bishop afterward laid before the Premier the first 
part of his plan of reform, which related to the revenue of the 
church; but he found that the Minister was not very willing 
to second his views, or to promote the desired improvements. 
Lord Shelburne wished, as most ministers do on such occa- 


sions, to put off the measure to a more convenient season ; 


and he earnestly deprecated the publication of the plan, which 
Dr. Watson had drawn up in the form of a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The R.R. author published this 
letter, however, after the resignation of Lord Shelburne, in the 
commencement of the following year; and he sent a copy to 
each of his episcopal brethren, only one of whom ‘ had the good 
manners so much as to acknowlege the receipt.’ This one 
was Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of Chester. The, proposition 
for ‘equalizing the episcopal revenues came, perhaps, with 
rather a bad grace from the possessor of the poorest bishopric : 
but we are far from thinking that, in making the suggestion, 
Dr. Watson was in the smallest degree influenced by any 
calculations of personal emolument. Perhaps it would have 
been more discreet in him not to have commenced his reform 
with such a proposal: because, if those revenues had been 
equalized, and the removal of bishops from one diocese to 
another had been abolished, ‘the influence of the crown in the 
House of Lords would have been materially weakened, and in 
course no Minister was likely, except in the pressure of some 
perilous exigency, to let such a precious jewel drop from the 
royal diadem. ‘The R.R. author was more likely to have 
succeeded even in: purging the doctrine of the church “from 
the dregs of Popery and the impiety of Calvinism,” than in 
turning the episcopal patronage into a channel which would 
have contributed less aid to the power of the crown. 

It is evident that Lord Shelburne hoped to have possessed in 
Bishop Watson an able and strenuous partisan : but he found 
him, what no Ministery much approves, a churchman who 
was ‘an advocate for reform, and a statesman who had an 
opinion of his own.* . When, therefore, we consider the 


times 





* Bishop Watson would not support even his old friends on 
the occasion of Mr. Fox’s India-bill. He observed to Lord 
Shelburne : 

‘ As to my public conduct, I would ever assert to myself the 
right of private judgment, independent of all parties. This doc- 
trine I-could perceive was quite new to Lord Shelburne, and, in 
truth, few great men can relish it; they want adherents, and they 
esteem no man who will not be their instrument. \ This plain 
dealing with men in power made many persons say that I knew 
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times and circumstances in which this Prelate lived, with 
the character of the court during the whole period and with 
that of the Minister during a large part of it, can we be 
surprized that he was never elevated to a richer see than that 
of Landaff? Is it not rather wonderful that a churchman 
was ever placed on the bench who had so stoutly defended 
the principles of the Revolution ? 

‘The late Duke of Grafton cordially approved Bishop 
Watson’s plan of ecclesiastical reform, and it had also the 
decided approbation of the first Lord Camden; though that 
noble lord said, and said truly, that it would take twenty 
years to overcome men’s prejudices : but, when the prejudices of 
men are intimately embodied in their interest, will even the 
space of two Trojan wars be sufficient to insure the victory ? 

Dr. Watson very forcibly and unreservedly condemned 
what, is emphatically called The Coalition, in which an 
unblushing sacrifice of all honourable principle was made in 
the pursuit of a low-minded interest. ‘Though the hybridous 
ministry, which arose out of this Coalition, ee themselves: 
for a moment into the cabinet, yet, says the author, ‘ on the 
day they kissed hands I told Lord John Cavendish, who had: 
reluctantly joined the coalition, that they had two things 
against them —the Closet and the Country ; that the King 
hated them, and would take the first opportunity of turning 
them out; and that the Coalition would make the country hate 
them.’ (P. 106.) These predictions were soon verified; the 
Whig interest almost every where experienced contumely and. 
defeat at the next general election; and, though the Coalition 
itself has passed away, the effects still remain: it shook the 
ordinary confidence in public men, and that confidence is. 
not yet restored. 

In December, 1784, the Bishop received a letter from 
Mr. Wyvil, to whom he was not personally known, informing 
him that Mr. Pitt had promised to exert his whole power 
as a man and a minister to bring about a reform in the re- 
SS of the people, and requesting the Bishop to use 

is influence in Cambridgeshire for the same end. In his’ 
answer to this communication, Dr. W. observed; ‘ The general 
question of parliamentary reform has my warmest wishes for a 
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not the the world ; they were mistaken ; I knew it, but I despised 
it; I knew well enough that it was not the way to procure prefer- 
ment; I thet te, what I had learnt as a boy, the different 


effects of obsequiousness and of truth ; 
*¢ Obsequium amicos, veritas odium parit ;” 


and I preferred, as a man, the latter.’ 
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favourable issue to its discussion ; dut I am not sanguine in mi 
hopes of seeing much good resulting to the constitution from any 
mode of representation which I have yet heard of ; nor am I 
able, though I have often speculated upon the subject, to devise 
any plan which I myself durst venture to propose, as likely to 
answer the end in view.’ (P. 134.) 

Bishop Watson published his valuable collection of theo- 
logical tracts in six volumes, in 1785 ; and the work was much 
more favourably received by. the public than by the author’s 
right reverend brethren, who did not approve the insertion of 
tracts written by Dissenters. Liberality, however, has made 
some progress since that time; and we do not believe that 
such a circumstance would at present excite any displeasure 
in the fraternity of the lawn-sleeves. Churchmen and Dis- 
senters have since learned to co-operate in promoting the in- 
struction and happiness of their fellow-creatures. 

In noticing some particulars of the Bishop’s life, we ought 
not to omit an event which contributed greatly to render him 
easy in his circumstances, and to maintain his independence 
with fewer difficulties than he would otherwise have encoun- 
tered. This was the death of Mr. Luther, of Essex, who 
had been his pupil; with whom he had lived in habits of con- 
fidential friendship for many years; and who, in his will, left 
the Bishop his sole executor, and bequeathed to him his 
Sussex estate, subject only to a legacy of three thousand 
pounds. ‘ I sold this estate,’ says Dr. W., ‘ in the following 
July, to Lord Egremont, for twenty-three thousand five 
hundred pounds.’—The Doctor was present with his tender 
and generous friend at his parting hour, and these are his 
own words on the occasion : 


‘ When he was at the point of death, my heart was overpowered. 
I knelt down in a corner of his bed-chamber, and with as much 
humility and as much sincerity as I ever used in prayer for myself, 
L interceded with the Father of Mercies for pardon of my friend’s 
transgressions. I knew perfectly well all the philosophical argu- 
ments which could be used against the efficacy of all human inter- 
cession; and I was fully conscious of my own unworthiness and 
unfitness, with so many sins of my own to answer for, to intercede 
for others ; but the most distant hope of being of use to my ex- 
piring friend overcame all my scruples. If we meet in another 
world, he will thank me for this instance of my love for him, when 
he was insensible to every earthly concern, and when [ was wholly 
ignorant of the purport of his will.’ (P..144.) 


* In 1787, the state of the author’s health prevented him from 
continuing any longer his Jabours in the theological chair ; 
and he obtained a grace from the senate of the University to 
appoint a deputy to that important office. Many persons 
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severely (and perhaps too severely) blamed Dr. Watson for 
not resigning his professorship altogether when he could no 
longer personally perform its duties: but it should be recol- 
lected that his ecclesiastical income was very scanty, com- 
pared with the necessary expenditure of his station ; and that 
he had in vain applied to Mr. Pitt to promote some other 
arrangements in the church, which might have enabled him 
to relinquish the professorship altogether. Dr. Watson’s long 
and laborious services in the University had fully intitled him 
to his discharge, and to a situation not only of competency 
but of affluence in his retirement. He had been during 
fifteen years professor of Divinity, seven years professor of 
Chemistry, four years moderator in the University, and many 
years private tutor, assistant tutor, and head-tutor in ‘Trinity 
College. He had besides claims on Mr. Pitt not only on the 
score of public but of private services: but that Minister seems 
not to have heeded any claims which in the least interfered 
with the preservation or the increase of his political power. 
Like Bonaparte, he also had a grand scheme, which he 
spared no pains to accomplish: but the scheme of the one 
was unlimited Imperial domination, and that of the other 
was absolute ministerial sway.— After having appointed 


Dr. Kipling his successor in the theological chair, the 


Bishop of Landaff took leave of the University at the follow- 
ing Commencement, in a sort of farewell address; from which 
we extract the ensuing paragraph, because it contains some 
wholesome admonitions which we seriously recommend. to the 
notice of modern theologians, and particularly of those who 
are at present illuminating the world under the appellation of 
«¢ Evangelical Preachers :” 


“‘ In disputationibus theologicis ab usu vocabulorum gue in sacro 
codice non reperiuntur, qualia sunt, ovcia, oovrin, @Morsric, TeIas, PEC 
catam originale, sacramentum, satisfactio, quantum Pea, abstinere 
religio mihi fuit. Pleraque ex his similibusque vocabulis excogitavit 
scholasticorum acumen, quo adversariorum convellant et sua tueantur 


judicia. Verum enimvero quam maxime verendum est, ne dum mo- 


dorum mixtorum ideas, ac verba nova ad eas designendas ex arbi- 
trio fingamus, potius quam ex sacris codicibus hauriamus, a veritate 
aberramus ; ne verbis wyeatas ad dogmata etiam ayeadu pro- 
paganda utamur. Si quid in verbo Dei occultum nobis ac tnvo- 
lutum sit, humano id aperire judicio, novis verbis exponere, frustra 
conabimur.” (P. 184.) 


Perhaps three-fourths of the violent feuds and disputes, 
which have disturbed the peace and destroyed the charity of 
the Christian world, have been mere logomachies, mere 
battles of words; and of words, too, that are not to be found 
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- in the Scriptures, which could alone ratify the sense or authorize 
the use of them. Ifthe angry hosts of theological disputants 
-had. strictly confined themselves to the use of scriptural 
-terms, the points of contention would have been so much 
diminished, that the different sects of Christians might pro- 
-bably ere this have been brought to unite in a more simple 
faith as to doctrines, and a more comprehensive union as to 
charity, than the world has ever yet seen, or is soon likely to 
see. — Dr. Watson, we think, deserves great credit for never 
having permitted the articles of the Church of England to be 
cited in the Divinity-schools as authority for any doctrine; 
not, as he justly remarked, because he despised those articles, 
but because he held the Evangelical and Apostolical Scrip- 
tures in higher estimation than the writings of Cranmer and 
Ridley, or than all the ordinances of all the churches and 
councils in the world. , 
When he quitted Cambridge, Bishop Watson, having no 
.place of residence in his diocese, and no desire ‘to procure a 
change of situation by a prostitution of principle,’ retired into 
Westmoreland, where he became a practical planter and 
farmer, and made a comfortable provision for his family by 
these honourable means. Yet it is very evident, not onl 
from particular passages in these anecdotes but from their 
general tone, that this learned prelate, even while busily 
engaged ‘in the improvement of land,’ was continually sighing 
for some higher promotion in the church. He afforded 
vigorous and seasonable support, in very critical times and 
pressing exigencies, not only to the altar but to the throne; 
and still either the Minister or the court, or both, though far 
from being insensible to his merits, continued obdurate against 
his wishes and deaf to his solicitations, as well as to those of 
his friends. His name was set down in the black book ; and 
that black book seems to have been fixed and irreversible as 
the book of fate, for no prayer could make it relent, no 
interest could soften its decrees. ‘There appear even to have 
-been times when Mr. Pitt would have fulfilled the wishes of 
the Bishop, but when some higher powers would neither 
soften nor accede. Thus when ‘ one of the most respectable 
earls in the kingdom,’ on a vacancy of the mastership of 
“Trinity College, had waited on Mr. Pitt, and stated the just 
pretensions of Dr. Watson to the offer of it, ‘ Mr. Pitt con- 
curred with him, but said that a certain person would not hear 
of it.” ‘Ought I,’ says the author, ‘ to question the veracity of 
Mr. Pitt? No, I cannot doit. What then ought I to say 
‘ofa certain person who had repeatedly signified to me his 
high approbation of my publications, and had been ag ee 
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heard to say to others, that the Bishop of Landaff had done 
more in support of religion than any bishop on the bench ? 
(P. 478.) 

The conduct of the court towards this prelate, who certainly 
was the greatest ornament of the episcopal bench in his time, 
proves that no learning, no virtue, no talents, no services 
rendered either to literature or to religion, nor even to 
the state itself, can expiate the want of a tractable spirit. If 
the author had never defended the principles of the Revo- 
lution, if he had never presumed to think for himself on the 
question of the regency, or on any other political topic, but 
had fallen down in humble submission and worshipped the 
_ image of place and power, what might he not have 

n? Would any thing have impeded his progress cither to 
York or to Canterbury? — If this be the case, what a moral 
lesson does it furnish to the clergy of these realms! From the 
Bishop’s statement, it appears that the Queen strongly resented 
the part which he had taken in the discussion on the regency, 
in 1789: 

‘ She received me,’ he says, ‘ at the drawing-room, which was 
held on the King’s recovery, with a degree of coldness, which 
would have appeared to herself ridiculous and ill placed could she: 
have imagined how little a mind such as mine regarded, in its ho- 
nourable proceedings, the displeasure of a woman, though that 
woman happened to be a Queen. : 

‘ The Prince of Wales, who was standing near her, then asked 
me to dine with him, and on my making some objection to, dining 
at Carlton House, he turned to Sir Thomas Dundas, and desired 
him to give us a dinner, at his house, on the following Saturday. 
Before we sat down to dinner on that day, the Prince took me 
aside, explained to me the principle on which he had acted durin 
the whole of the King’s illness, and spoke to me, with an afflicte 
feeling, of the manner in which the Queen had treated himself.’ — 

‘ Before we rose from table at Sir Thomas Dundas’s, where the 
Duke of York and a large company were assembled, the con- 
versation turning on parties, I happened to say that I was sick 
of parties, and should retire from all public concerns — ‘* No,”’ 
et the Prince, ‘‘ and mind who it is that tells you so, you shall 
never retire; a man of your talents shall never be lost to the 

ublic.”— I have now lived many years in retirement, and, in my 
seventy-fifth year, I feel no wish to live otherwise.’ (P.225—227.) 


We believe, however, that the desire of a translation. to a 
more important see never forsook the Bishop, while a particle 
of vital energy remained in his mortal frame. Where he 
happens to express a zolo on this subject, volo seems-to be the 
proper interpretation of the negative verb. Thus at p. 438. 
we find him saying to Mr. One ‘ The seventieth year of 
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any man’s life should induce him to think of something better 
than either York or Worcester.’ Yet, after this moral 
rh¢mento of frail mortality, he adds immediately, ‘ Jf ezther 
of these sees should be offered to my acceptance on a vacancy, I 
shall endeavour to dé my duty in a more important diocese than 
that which has,engaged my attention for twenty-four years.’ 

In 1804, the Bishop thus expresses his sentiments on the 
French Revolution : 3 


‘ The fall of the French monarchy, the imprisonments, confis- 
cations, proscriptions, murders, butcheries, which attended its 
overthrow, and the despicable tyranny which has succeeded it, 
are important events for. the consideration of princes and of their 
subjects. They instruct princes to use despotic power with mo- 
deration; and indeed to reflect, whether despotism is at_all 
suited to the government of such an enlightened people as. now 
inhabit Europe; they teach them also to beware of burning 
their subjects with excessive taxation, in support of unnecessary 
wars, or of the luxury and ‘prodigality of their courts. They 
instruct subjects, I do not say to submit to the extreme oppres- 
sion of their rulers, but to bear with long and patient endurance 
small evils, lest in attempting to get rid of them, they should be 
overwhelmed by greater. Seasonable reforms may be accom- 
plished without danger; but a resistance to reformation usually 
ends in a revolution.’ 





The connection lately established between this country.and 
the Ionian isles, in which the prevailing religion is that of the 
Greek church, may render acceptable to our readers the 
remarks of Bishop Watson on that system; which are more- 
over valuable for their general tendency to enlightened 
moderation and liberality. 


‘ My daughter Elizabeth wrote to me in March, 1805, at the 
request of Miss Dutton, who wished to consult me on a peint of 
some delicacy. The Russian Prince, Bariatinski, was paying his 
addresses to her: she had some scruples, and her mother, Lady 
Sherborne, had more, respecting the propriety of her entering 
into a matrimonial connection with a person of the Greek church. 
Thad no knowlédge of either Miss Dutton or her parents; but 
being thus called upon, I sent the following letter to my daughter 
to be communicated to the young lady. 


“* My dear Elizabeth, Calgarth Park, March 27. 1805. 
‘¢ In answering Miss Dutton’s enquiry, I shall certainly do it 
with sincerity, but my opinions on any subject though sincere are 
not infallible: I must act in confor to them myself, but I am 
far from wishing any person to rely on them. 
‘‘ The Christian religion is wholly comprised in the New Tes- 
tament, but men have interpreted that book in various ways, and 
hence have sprung up 2 great variety of Christian churches. I 
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of men uniting together for public worship, though they may 
differ somewhat from each other in doctrine and im discipline, 
whilst they all agree in the fundamental principle of the Christian 
religion—that Jesus is the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

‘* In this the Greek, the Latin, and all the reformed churches 
have one and the same faith. They all believe, too, that Christ 
rose from the dead —that there will be a resurrection of all men 
—that there will be a future state, in which all men will be re- 
warded or punished according to their works done in this. These 
are some of the chief points in which all churches agree: they 
disagree in matters of less importance ; and each church, esteem- 
ing itself the true church, is apt to impute not merely error, but 
crime to every other. This imputation I think extremely wrong 
— it is judging another man’s servant —it is assuming dominion 
over another man’s faith—it is having too high an opinion of 
our own wisdom — it is presuming that we are rendering God 
sora when it may be that we are merely supporting our own 
prejudices, flattering our own self-sufficiency, a paying homage 
to intellectual pride. 

‘* T do not indeed agree with those who esteem it a matter of 
indifference what religion a man adopts previded his life be good ; 
yet I must think: that this indifference is less exceptionable than 
that want of charity for those who dissent from our particular faith, 
which too frequently occupies the minds of well-meaning zealots 
in nae? sien. ~ 

‘¢ The doctrines of every church are best known from its public 
creed, because that is supposed to be a compendium of articles of 
faith adapted to general use. 

‘‘ The Russian Greek church does not use in its public service 
what is commonly called the Apostles’ Creed; nor what issimpro- 
perly called the Athanasian Creed ; but simply that which We use in 
our communion service, which is usually denominated the Nicene 
Creed ; though it is not, in every point, precisely that which was 
composed at the Council of Nice,-in Bathynia, in the year 325. 
I do not presume to blame the Russian church for the exclusive 
use of the Nicene Creed in.its public service, especially as. it does 
not prohibit the private use of the other two. Nor do I blame it 
for differing from the Romish church in one article of this creed, 
respecting the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father alone; 
though all the reformed churches agree with the churchyof Rome 
in maintaining the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son, notwithstanding its being well known that the words 
— And the Son, were only added by a pope in the tenth century, 
without the authority of a council. The doctrine may be true, 
but not being a part of ng was established at the Council of 
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Nice, it is not admitted bggthe Greek church. 

‘«¢ The Russian church G@iffers from the Romish church, in not 
acknowledging a purgatory; in not denying the sacramental 
cup to the laity ; in allowing their priests to marry ;_in explaining 
transubstantiation in a mystical manner; in not invocating saints 


aad the Virgin Mary as mediators ; acknowledging Jesus Christ - 
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the only Mediator ; and in many other points. In those, and in 
other particulars, the Greek church seems to have a leaning to the 
principles of Protestantism rather than of Popery. 

«¢ On no occasion ought we to act in opposition to our eon- 
science, but it does not follow, that in obeying the dictates of 
conscience we always act rightly; for there is such a thing as an 
erroneous conscience, and we may not be able to detect the error. 
I knew a gentleman who had been brought up at Eton and at 
Cambridge, who from being a Protestant became a Roman Ca- 
tholic. This gentleman examined the foundation of both religions, 
and finally settled on that of the church of Rome. He acted pro- 
perly in following the impulse of hisjudgment. I think he formed 
an erroneous judgment, but that is only my opinion, in opposition 
to his opinion; and even admitting my opinion to be right, it 
would be uncharitable in me to condemn him, for God cali Eeosee 


‘whether, with his talents and constitutional turn of mind, he.could 


have escaped the error into which he had fallen. With a similar 
degree of moderation, therefore, I think of the different sects of 
Christians. Every sect believes itself to be right, but it does 
not become any of them to say, —I am more righteous than my 
neighbour, —or to think that the gates of Heaven are shut against 
all others. 

«¢ Miss Dutton, I think, will easily collect, from what I have 
written, my opinion; that if, in every other respect, the match 
meets with her approbation and that of her parents, it need not 
be declined from any apprehension of the children’s salvation being 
risked by being educated in the Greek church; especially as, 
when they arrive at mature age, they will be at liberty to examine 
and judge for themselves which, of all the Christian churches, is 
most suitable to the Gospel of Christ. 

« T'¥eceived your letter only yesterday evening, but as you 
wished for a speedy answer, I have hastened to oblige you, 

‘¢ And am ever, 
‘* Your most affectionate father, 
“ R. LANvDAFF.” 


In the subsequent extract, which we feel it to be a duty to 
lay before our readers, the Bishop expresses himself with the 
warmth and the energy of a true Whig, on the abrupt dismis- 
sion of that able administration in which Lord Grenville was 
united with Earl Grey and Mr. Fox: 


‘ The ostensible reason of their dismission was, the King’s dis- 
like of a measure which they had brought forward in parliament 
respecting the Irish Catholic officers. The ministers were wisely 
moved by a liberal and prospective policy, to endeavour to conso- 
lidate as much as possible the strength @f the empire, by opening 
to Catliolic officers in the army and navy the same road to honour 
and emolument which had alway been open to Protestants. They 
were sensible that almost every Gazette which announced the suc- 
cess of our enterprises, made distinguished mention of the gar 
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lantry of the inferior Catholic officers ; and they wished to con 
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the loyalty, and to stimulate the ambition, of such men, by putting 
.them on a level with their fellows in arms. 

‘ Unfortunately the King did not see this measure in the same 
light that his Whig ministers did, and he required them to give 
him a pledge that they would never more bring forward the question 
of granting further indulgence to the Irish Catholics. This requi- 
sition was not only unprecedented in the annals of the house 
of Brunswick since its accession to the throne of Great Britain, 
but it was considered by many as of a tendency dangerous to 
the constitution; and to me it appeared to be not in words but in 
fact a declaration of a—sic volo. Had his Majesty dismissed his 
ministers because he disliked their measures, no one would have 
denied such an exertion of his prerogative to have been perfectly 
constitutional, (how much soever he might have individually ques- 
tioned the discretion of using it in such a crisis); but to require 
from privy counsellors, and much more to require from confiden- 
tial servants of the crown, that they would at any time cease to 
advise his Majesty for what they esteemed the public good, was 
to brand them as unprincipled slaves to the royal will, and traitors 
to the country. The ministers refused to cover themselves with 
the infamy which would justly have attended their submission to 
such a demand : they refused, and were dismissed: such sort of 
ministers would have lost their heads at Constantinople ; at London, 
they, as yet, only lose their places.’ (Pp. 459, 460.) 


The Duke of Clarence, we agree with Dr. Watson in 
thinking, spoke the language of the court, when he once said 
to him in conversation, ‘They will never make you an Arch- 
bishop : they are afraid of you.” The reigns of George the 
First and George the Second were the triumphant days of 
pure Whiggism: but the succeeding reign has witnessed the 
triumph of Toryism over the principles of liberty. The 


Bishop was firmly attached to those principles, and he carried _ 


them with him to the tomb. — In one of his last letters, dated 
October 21st, 1813, he says to Mr. Wyvill, speaking of the 
emancipation of the Catholics, and of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts: ‘ These concessions would be more 
powerful means of defence than all the conscriptions of our 
enemy can ever be to the contrary ;’—and in a letter not long 
previous, to Lord Hardwicke, on the same subject, he 
observed : ‘ I make no secret of my opinion: a cordial recep- 
tion of Catholics and Dissenters into the bosom of the con- 
stitution, by the extinction of all disqualifications, is become 
necessary to secure the independence of the empire and the 
‘safety of the country.’ Again, in a letter to Lord Bute; ‘I 
cannot help being of opinion, that certain zealous men in 
the Established Church have suffered their apprehension for 
its safety to outstrip all probability of danger arising to it, 
trom the institution’ of either Lancasterian schools or auxiliary 
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Bible Societies. The church is in no danger from Protestant 
or Catholic Dissenters; but the state must ever be in danger, 
from discontent breeding disaffection, whilst a large portion 
of its members is looked upon by Government with a jealous 


and repulsive eye.’ About this time, also, the R. R. author 


received a remarkable letter, written by Mr. Braddyll at the 
command of the Prince Regent, in order to state to the 
Bishop a particular instance which had been related at the 
table of his Royal Highness, proving the efficacy of his 
Lordship’s Apology for the Bible in reclaiming an avowed 
atheist, of some rank in society. ‘The communication of this 
fact was made expressly because the Prince Regent was sure 
that it would afford the learned prelate, ‘ on every account, 
equal gratification to that which he has himself experienced 
from it.’ The subsequent reply was sent to Mr. B. 


« My dear Sir, 

‘‘ The Prince Regent judges rightly of my character ; for the 
circumstance which he has had the kind condescension to com- 
mand you to make known to me, does indeed fill my heart with 
real joy. When the Apology for the Bible was first published, in 
1796, I received many letters of thanks, not only from individuals, 
acknowledging the benefit they had derived from the perusal of it, 
but from public bodies in Ireland and America. I permitted many 
thousand copies of it to be printed in Great Britain, without an 
profit or wish of profit to myself, and yet I cleared above a thou- 
sand pounds by its publication ; which sum, accruing from such a 
source, had my family been less, or my means of providing for it 
greater, 1 should have had the greatest satisfaction in consecrating 
to some work of charity ; nay, I was so bent on doing this, that I 
drew up the subjoined inscription for it : 


¢ Rerum Universitatis Conditori Conservatorique 
Deo optimo, maximo, unico; 

Ob vitam mortalem sub ejus numine feliciter actam, 
Ob spem vite immortalis « Xgiclw feliciter agende, 
Hoc quantulumcunque grati animi monumentum, 
Sacrum esse voluit 

Ricarpus LANDAVENSIS.’ 


‘“* For the very obliging manner in which you have signified to 
me this instance of the Prince’s remembrance of a retired bishop, 
I beg you to accept my best thanks, and to esteem me : 

‘* Your faithful friend and servant, 
“« RK. LANDAFF.” 


We have extended the review of this volume to a con- 
siderable length: but the importance of the work itself, and 
the general interest which it has excited, demanded more 
than ordinary attention; and we must still request the indul- 


gence of our readers, before we conclude, to permit us to pro- 
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duce one or two of the Bishop’s religious opinions, which re- 
late to points of high moment, and ought not to be suffered 
to pass without animadversion. Having mentioned the 
question of eternal punishments, the author asks, ‘ How is it 
proved that the everlasting punishment of the wicked may not 
answer a bénevolent end, may not be the mean of keeping the 
righteous in everlasting holiness and obedience? How is it 
proved that it may not answer, in some other way unknown 
to us, a denevolent end in promoting God’s moral government 
of the universe?’ (P. 20.) It excites no small degree of sur- 
prize in us to find a divine of such vigorous intellect, and 
such enlarged views, supposing for a moment that a benevo- 
lent end could be produced by means so contradictory to 
every idea of benevolence, as the infliction of eternal torments 
for temporary sins! How could the Bishop possibly imagine 
that the everlasting punishment even of the greatest trans- 
gressor could contribute, in any degree, to promote the 
moral government of God: for does not a moral peers 
imply a government conducted on the principles of justice and 
goodness ; and how can the principles of justice and goodness 
be more directly violated than by dooming such a frail creature 
as man to a state of endless woe, even for the most heinous 
crimes which it'is possible for any individual to perpetrate? A 
benevolent end is at variance with every idea of interminable 
punishment: a benevolent end may be answered by that dis- 
cipline which improves the sentiments and habits of the indi- 
vidual; and how can the discipline of a benevolent Being have 
any other tendency ? 

In one of his letters to Mr. Gibbon, p. 66., the Bishop says, 


‘ Ihave no hope of a future existence except that which is grounded * 


on the truth of Christianity ;’ and he expresses a similar opinion 
in the close of a letter to the Duke of Grafton, at p. 243., and 
in other places: but, though we aré and always have been 
strenuous advocates for the truth of Christianity, we trust that 


there are grounds for the belief of a future existence independ- 
ently of that truth. This belief has been more or less che- 


rished by some of the wise and good in all ages and climes; | 


and, though it be not corroborated by that assurance of 
the fact which the Gospel impresses, yet the light which it 
throws over the prospects of man is strong and vivid enough 
to solace and to cheer. . 

No work requires a more constant and strenuous exercise of 
moral restraint during the performance of it than the account 
of a man’s own life. His vanity or his shame, his regard for 
his friends or his dislike of his enemies, must be continually 


tempting him to suppress, distort, or exaggerate the truth; 
to 
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to omit particulars which it is important to know; and to cast 
such a hue over circumstances as may.vary their aspects and 
throw them into new combinations. Few auto-biographers 
can be expected to develope their weaknesses with the frank- 
ness of Rousseau; and in these anecdotes Dr. Watson has 
evidently made the most of himself: the portrait cannot be 
censured as being less than the life. Still it must be remem- 
bered that his powers were of a high order; and the neglect 
which they experienced reflects an indelible disgrace on those 
by whom they ought to have been more liberally patronized. 
We fear that the treatment, which he experienced, is not 
likely to operate in favour of liberal opinions either in religion 
or in politics: but that those of the clergy, who are anxious 
to obtain the honours and emoluments of their profession, will 
be convinced that they have more success to expect from 
tenets bordering on those of Calvin in religion and of Sir 
Robert Filmer in government, than on those of Hoadley in 
the one and cf Locke in the other. Most devoutly do we 
wish, however, that the result may be different; for, if the 
spirit of liberal thinking be once excluded from the church, 
what will remain to give it dignity or ornament? It will be 
dark within and despicable without. 





Art. II. Commentaries and Annotations on the Holy Scriptures: 
containing: I. Variouis Prolegomenous Essays, and short Dis- 
quisitions on the following Subjects: The Manuscripts and an- 
cient Copies of the Holy Scriptures — Ancient Versions —The 

_ Talmudic Writings —The Jewish Calendar — Ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Measures — Various Sects, and other Matters 
connected with the Sacred Text.—II. Introductions to the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, and the Apocrypha. — 
III. A Series of Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes, 
partly original, and partly compiled from Writers of the first Emi- 
nence in every age and Country. —IV. A Chronological Index, 
accompanied with Synchronisms of the most important Epochas 
and Events; a copious Index to the Subjects of the Sacred 
Text; an Index to the Principal Matters of the Commentaries 
and Annotations; and four Maps. By the Rev. John Hewlett, 
B.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent; Morning Preacher at the Foundling-Hospital ; and 
Lecturer of the united Parishes of St. Vedast Foster, and 
St. Michael-le-Quern. Five Vols. 8vo. 31. 15s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 


T= vast accumulation of books in every department. of 

literature and science, requiring a fortune to purchase 
and a life to read them, makes it absolutely necessary that, 
from 
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from time to time, their substance should be extracted and 
exhibited in more compendious and accessible forms, for the 
convenience of those to whom the information which they 
contain is necessary, but who are unable to traverse the vast 
space through which it is diffused. The interpretation of 
the Sacred Scriptures is so far from being an exception to 
this general remark, that we do not know whether it might 
not properly be selected as the most striking example of its 
truth. The mere philological explanation of the Bible .of 
itself demands a vast apparatus of learning; and for the 
elucidation of its contents scarcely a branch of human know- 
lege can be named which must not be required to furnish its 
contribution. Nearly the whole range of antient history is 
comprehended in the argument for the authority of Scripture, 
derived from its coincidences with or superiority to the his- 
torical works of the heathens: the divine origin of its doctrines 
can only be made to appear by comparing it with uninspired 
systems of morality; and its allusions to local circumstances, 
manners, and institutions, which no longer exist, must be 
explained by the collection of illustrative passages from all 
the antient writers, and from a multitude of modern travellers 
who have surveyed the countries which were the scene of Scrip- 
ture-history. We shall not be suspected, we hope, of any 
intention to exaggerate the “ difficulties and discouragements” 
which attend the study of the Scriptures, in order to induce 
men to resort to the easy expedient of authority for ascertain- 
ing their sense; we have stated only facts, which must be well 
known to all who have critically studied those books.. One 
broad path is indeed traced through the sacred volume, which 
the “ wayfaring man, though a fool,” may easily discove 
the duties and the destination of mankind cannot be mistak 
by the most unlettered who read in it: but to obtain such a 
clear and connected view of its contémts, as shall leave no 
painful feeling of imperfection and obscurity on the mind, 
requires at least a degree of study equal to that which is 
necessary for the comprehension of any work of profane 
literature, of the same antiquity; and we presume that ever 
man, who values and reverences the Scriptures, would wish 
that his knowlege of their meaning should be of that complete 
and accurate kind which we have just described. 

The work with which we are at present occupied is 
designed to collect within a moderate extent the information 
which is scattered through so many ponderous volumes; and 
to supply those, who desire to ‘ understand what they read,” 
with the aid necessary for this purpose. Having accom- 
plished the arduous task of publishing the whole text of ie 
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Old ‘and New Testament, with accompanying notes, Mr. 
Hewlett conceived that a numerous class of readers, being 


- already in possession of a Bible, would be desirous of having 


such notes and introductions, together with the supplementary 
and ee matter, in a separate form; and they are 
accordingly here exhibited in five volumes, with the omission 
of the text. The author’s plans, however, will be best col- 
lected from his own words: : 


‘ When it is considered that Caryl wrote two huge folio volumes 
on the book of Job, that Vitringa’s Commentary on Isaiah is of 
the same magnitude, and that Dr. Owen, on the Epistle ‘to thé 
Hebrews, filled four volumes in quarto, the reader will conclude 
that it is no arduous task to expand the pages of sacred cri- 
ticism. The difficulty consists in selection, compression, and 
abridgment. It is hoped, therefore, that the edition of the Holy 
Bible, which is now presented to the public with great deference, 
will be found to contain the essence of the various literature and 
biblical researches, that lie dispersed through an immense number 
of volumes. With what industry it has been selected, and with 
what judgment it has been applied, the liberal and enlightened 
reader of the present day must be left to determine. But though 
much has been done, it may be said, that much-remains undone. 
More time for research, more varied and extensive learning, and 
richer stores of memory, might have supplied additional inform- 
ation; and, I doubt not, in some cases, would have afforded a 
more satisfactory exposition of difficult texts: but I hope rather 
to be commended for what has been produced, than to be con- 
demned for what has been omitted; or for what was beyond my 

ower to effect. In rising from the laborious task of editing the 

oly Scriptures on the present plan; a task which requires, what 
no individual possesses, ‘literature-and science of the highest at- 
tainment, and of almost every kind, no one can be so unreasonable 
as to expect that the various sources of critical emendation and 
conjecture should be exhausted; or that materials.should not still 
be left for future ind and learning. From the great light, 
however, which has thrown on the Holy Volume within the 
last two centuries, the labours of commentators, at present, can 
only resemble “ The gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done.” 
(Isa. xxiv. 13.)’ 


It will be seen from this statement that Mr. H. does not, in 
general, aspire to the character of an original commentator, 
but has only endeavoured to present the most valuable part of 
the labours of others jn a popular form. To execute this 
work of abridgement and arrangement, however, qualifi- 
cations are required which are superior to those that the world 
is usually inclined to attribute to labourers in this depart- 
iwnent of literature. He who undertakes it must have such a 
comprehensive acquaintance with the authors who have written 
on 
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on his subject, that no one of eminence or value may escape 
him: since he professes his object to be to remove the neces- 
sity of consulting voluminous or scarce works, he should be 
sparing in his use of those popular compendia and manuals, 
which probably are already in the hands of the:persons for 
whom he writes; and he should make his publication so com- 
plete within itself, that the reader may have nothing to seek 
elsewhere that is essential to his comprehension of the book 
which he is studying. Mr. Hewlett appears to us to have in 
general very well fulfilled all these duties; to have resorted 
to the most respectable sources of authority; and to have 
selected with judgment and expressed with perspicuity and 
brevity the most important matter for the illustration of the 
Scriptures. The principal exception which we have to make 
is that he appears not to be acquainted with German theology, 
otherwise than through the Latin language; and Hiodhasns 
he has not been able to avail himself of those rich stores of 
biblical knowlege which are contained in the writings of such 
learned men as Michaélis, ‘Eichhorn, and others. It is true 
that, of late, boldness of speculation has been pushed by some 
of them to such a point as justly to displease persons of sober 
judgment: but this circumstance perhaps only made it the 
more desirable that an author, who would have been in no 
danger of being led astray by them, should have selected and 
presented to the English theological public all that is really 
valuable in their writings. We could have wished, too, that 
Mr. Hewlett had not borrowed so much from the “ Key” of 
Dr. Gray; not only for a reason which will be apparent to those 
who may have read our review of the Doctor’s late publication, 
(vol. Ixxxiv. p. 244.) but because we naturally expect that he 
should have recourse to more original and recondite sources. 
As the Scriptures are the general store-house from which 
religionists of every description derive the arguments in 
support of their several opinions, it is difficult to write a 
continued commentary on them without appearing as the 
advocate of some particular system. Mr. Hewlett states, in 
the following passage of his preface, what his own object in 
this respect has been; and we think that he has not given an 
unreasonable prominence to doctrinal notes, nor violated that 
moderation which especially becomes a Protestant critic, who 
claims no divine inspiration or authoritative tradition for the 
sense which he assigns to Scripture : 


‘ Whatever may be the merits, or demerits, of the present work, 
it will be allowed by the friends of the Established Church, that 
there was, at least, something laudable in the attempt ; ticu- 
larly, when it is considered, that an edition of the Holy Bible, or 
Rev. Marcy, 1818. R of 
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of the New Testament, accompanied with any thing deserving the 
name of a Commentary, during the last fifty years, can scarcely 
be mentioned, which is not strongly tinctured with Calvinistic 
doctrines, with principles hostile to episcopal government, with 
Arian, or Socinian tenets, or with that sameness and peculiarity 
both of style and manner, which distinguish the productions of the 
various denominations of Methodists. 

- © I mean not the least opprobrium, or disrespect, by this sen- 
tence. God forbid that every man, under the protection of our 
free constitution, should not have the liberty to worship God, and 
to form his religious creed, agreeably to the dictates of his reason 
and his conscience, not only without persecution and intolerance, 
but without public molestation and censure. But valuing my own 
principles and opinions, while I concede full liberty and aniple in- 
dulgence to those of others, I mean to state facts; and to assert, 
with manly freedom, that editions of the Holy Bible, accompanied 
with comments derived from such sources, cannot be favourable to 
the discipline and doctrines of the Established Church, which the 
clergy are bound to support, and of which they are the appointed 
ministers. The present publication, therefore, so far as an indi- 
vidual member of the establishment is concerned, may serve.to 
repel the charge, which has sometimes been brought, rather jnvi- 
diously, against the regular clergy, of lukewarmness, indolence, 
and indifference.’ 


Twenty-four Prolegomenous Dissertations are prefixed to 
the notes; in which the genuineness and authenticity of Scrip- 
ture, the MS. versions and antient commentaries which 
serve to form the text, and various other topics connected 
with Jewish antiquities, are discussed. In the section on.the 
eanon of the Old Testament, which the author has chiefly 
taken from the Bishop of Lincoln’s * Elements of Christian 
Theology,” we find some things asserted more positively than 
the evidence produced for them will warrant. ‘Thus we are 
told that the book of the law was deposited in the Tabernacle 
before the death of Moses; for which Deuteronomy xxxi. 26. 
is quoted, and is a sufficient authority: but, in the. next 
sentence, it is said ‘ that to the same sanctuary were con- 
signed as they. were written the other sacred books composed 
before the building of the Temple; and when Solomon had 
finished the Temple, he directed that these books should: be 
removed into it, and also that the future compositions of 
inspired men should be secured in the same holy place.’ 
Now this fact rests on the authority of a passage in Epipha- 
nius, who of course can only give evidence to a Jewish 
tradition existing in the fourth century. Surely facts, which 
repose on such unequal testimony, ought not to be related as 
if they were equally certain. We do not, mean to. impugn 


the tradition itself; if any books were written between the 
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death of Moses andthe building ofthe Temple; it is probable 
that they would be deposited in the Tabernacle; and, after 
the building of the Temple, it is agreeable to the custom of 
early times, and to the sacred character which the Jews 
attributed to all their literature, to sup that the national 
sanctuary would be the place to which they would be con- 
signed : but these things should have been related as probabi- 
lities, and not as positive facts. Again, in the section intitled 
* the Synagogues,’ a quotation from Prideaux purports that 
§ what the Jews call the great Synagogue were a number of 
elders, who, succeeding some after others in a continued 
series from the return of the Jews to Simon the Just, made a 
true collection of the Scriptures, and published them ac- 
eurately to the people,’ &c.: but ought not the reader to have 
been informed that the Jewish tradition of the great Synagogue 
is now very generally placed in the same rank of historical 
eredibility with that of the Seventy-two translators of the 
Pentateuch? At least, the probable fact that the Jewish 
teachers, after the captivity, reduced to order the books 
which had been scattered in private hands during that event, 
and added to them successively such other writings as 
inspired men produced, should have been separated from the 
uncertain and perhaps fabulous story of the hundred and 
twenty elders. — The section on the Septuagint is judicious 
and accurate, as far as that version is concerned: but why has 
the author omitted all mention of the labours of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, and the three anonymous 
translators whose versions Origen collected in his Hexapia, 
&e;? In the work of an English scholar, too, might’ not 
some brief notice at least have been expected of the undertak- 
ing of Dr. Holmes ?—{The inaccurate construction of the fol- 
lowing sentence, in the section on the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
makes the colonists sent by Shalmaneser into Palestine, to 
replace the ten tribes whom he had carried away, find there 
some Syro-Macedonians sent by Alexander the Great : 


' ¢ In this state, nearly, the Samaritans remained till the time of 
their captivity and deportation by Shalmaneser, who sent colonies: 
from his own dominions to take possession of the conquered 
country. These came, we find, from Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, 
Hamath, and Sepharvaim ; and intermixing with sich poor natives 
as still remained, the religion of this confused mass of people, 

whom also were some of the descendants of the Syro-Macedo- 
nians, sent by Alexander the Great to take possession of the city, now 
acquired a considerable portion of oriental superstitions, heathen 
mythology, and idolatrous worship.’ | 
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In the section on the Targums, the author follows the 
common opinion in making Onkelos and Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel to have lived about or before the time of Christ: yet 
the profound silence of those Christian fathers, who were 
most skilled m biblical criticism, must make us doubt whether 
any Chaldee paraphrases are of so high an antiquity; and, 
with regard to Jonathan in particular, the pains taken by 
him to explain away those passages of the prophets, which the 
Christians had, applied to the Messiah, seem to prove that he 
lived when the controversy between them and the Jews was of 
considerable standing. : 

We do not find in the introduction to Genesis any mention 
of the important fact discovered by Astruc, and still farther 
developed by Eichhorn, that this book has been formed 
from written documents previously existing; a discovery 
which, properly viewed, is so far from derogating from the 
historical authority of this part of Scripture, that it places it 
on higher ground; just as the history of Appian is the more 
valuable because it contains large incorporated extracts, than 
if the whole were of his own composition. Mr. H. has, 
however, bestowed much and successful pains in the illustra- 
tion of the important chapters which contain the account of 
the Creation, the Deluge, &c.; and he has brought together, 
from the writings of naturalists and philosophers, proofs that 
modern science is by no means at variance with the Mosaic 
account of these events. . We know not that he has been 
equally fortunate in hiscomment on the first passage in which 
the name of God occurs : 


‘ The Hebrew word rmdy ‘ Aleim,’ or, according to. the 
Masoretic pointing, ‘ Elohim,’ which is here translated ¢ God,’ 
has given rise to much controversy and conjectural criticism 
among commentators of every age. It is remarkable, that this 
word should be in the plural number, and yet be connected with a 
verb in the singular. From this circumstance, many learned and 
pious men derived the first intimation in the Holy Scriptures of 
the unity and trinity of persons in the divine nature. Among these 
may be reckoned some of the most learned Jews, such as Philo 
and Maimonides, as well as Christians. The comment of R.- 
Simeon, Ben Jochai (in Zoar, ad sextam Levitici Sectionem) on 
this word, is too remarkable not to be noticed. ‘ Come and be- 
hold,’ says he, ‘ the mystery of the word Etonim. There are 
three degrees, and each degree stands single by itself; but yet. 
they are one, and are joined into one; nor is. one divided from, 
another.’ — See Poole’s eat | 

‘ The Hebrew scholar, however, cannot but observe, that the. 
term ‘ Aleim,’ or ‘Elohim,’ is by no means confined in its appli-, 
cation to the only true God; on the contrary, it is sometimes used 
as an appellative of false gods, and even of a single false god, 
suc 
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such as Baal, Dagon, Moloch, &c. but the only fair inference to 
be derived from this is, that it conveys both the idea.of unity and 
plurality ; which renders it peculiarly proper to express the nature 
of the Holy Trinity. See more on this subject in the notes on 
verse 26. of this chapter, and verse 22. chap. iii.’ 


It is common. in all languages for words sometimes to be 
used as singulars, though plural in form and in their general 
acceptation, or vice versé : but a word which is-singular and 
plural in its meaning, both at once, seems to us as great a 
mystery in grammar as the doctrine which Mr. Hewlett’s 
observation is intended to support is. in theology. Had the 
plural name of God never been used: in Scripture but as 
relating to Jehovah, it might have been said that it. alluded 
to the union of persons:. but, if it be ever applied to one: in 
whom no such plurality of persons is supposed to exist, then, 
when applied to Jehovah, it does not necessarily convey the 
idea of plurality; — and the author’s own note furnishes the 
proof that a single false god is sometimes called Elohim. On 
this subject of the Trinity, we observe that he quotes 
Mr. Maurice to shew that the doctrine is discoverable in the 
Hindu Trimurti. Mr. Faber, however, who will certainly 
not be suspected of a want of zeal for orthodoxy, or a want of 
readiness to lay hold even of slight analogies to support it, 

rotests in the strongest manner (in his work on Pagan 
Idolatry) against this assimilation of the Christian Trinity to 
the Hindu. ; 

Some mistake has occurred in the following sentence in 
the introduction to the book of Exodus: ‘ Other writers, 
especially Orpheus, in the verses ascribed to him, speak of 
the delivery of the two tablets of law from God and of the 
institution of the Hebrew rites, Diod. Sic. lib.i. p. 48. ed. 
‘Rhodomanni.’ We find nothing like this in the passage in 
question, nor (as far as we recollect) elsewhere in Diodorus; 
and, if such verses be attributed by any antient author to 
‘Orpheus, they have been judged spurious by the latest editors 
of the Orphica, since they do not appear in Haman’s edition. 
-In the same passage it is said that, in order to keep the 
‘lineage of the Jewish families distinct, and to ascertain the 
‘descent of the Messiah, ‘ the seeds of jealousics were indus- 
triously sown between the different tribes, and the: younger 
preferred to the elder.’ P.281. We think that it is very 
hazardous to attribute such motives as these to the Divine 
Being; and we should have expected such a sentence to pro- 
ceed from an enemy to the doctrine of Providence and to 
‘the Jewish religion, rather than from a defender. The whole 
‘of this introduction appears. to be taken from Dr. Gray. — 
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The following passage contains several judicious remarks. It 
oceurs at Exod. ii. 2., * The angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flaming fire,” &c. : 


‘ Many of the Christian Fathers, who unfortunately caught the 
passion of allegorising the Holy Scriptures, or of converting them 
on all occasions into spiritual mysteries, from the later Platonists, 
the example of Philo, and the practice of the Jewish Rabbis, have 
considered ‘ the angel,’ in this remarkable passage, as the second 
person of the Holy Trinity ; and this opinion seems to have been 
too hastily adopted by some of our best commentators and old 
divines. On a critical examination of the text, it will appear, per- 
haps, that there is nothing to favor this mode of interpretation, 
but a reverence for the supposed doctrines of the established 
church, and a zealous desire of proving, on all possible occasions, 
the pre-existent state of the ever-sacred Messiah, by his actual ap- 
pearance in the world under the Mosaic dispensation. But zeal 
should be according to knowledge ; and unless it be regulated by a 
calm and dispassionate investigation of truth, it is in danger of in- 
juring the cause, whieh it endeavours to support. To the usual 
interpretation of this passage, there are, among others, the follow- 
ing objections : 

‘ 1. The prepositive article, or emphatic prefix, |}, in Hebrew 
is omitted before %yx39f. Farther, the Alexandrine and Vatican 
copies of the Septuagint, both have not o ayytios, ‘ the angel,’ but 


simply ayytios, * an angel,’ without the definite article. 


‘ 2. In referring to this remarkable incident, the proto-martyr, 
Stephen, says, according to the narrative-of St. Luke, Acts vii. 
30., ‘ There appeared to him [i.e. Moses] in the wilderness of 
Mount Sina, an angel of the Lord ;’ and it is remarkable, that the 
Targum of Jonathan. gives this angel the name of 5~9 94397, ‘ Zag- 
nugael.’ The definite article the, therefore, has on this, and other 
occasions, been improperly used in our translation. 

‘ 3. Much stress has been laid on the words of the original 
9 “awn, ‘an angel of Jehovah ;’ but it has been truly ob- 
served, that the very same form of expression is used with respect 
to the angel that ‘ found Hagar,’ Gen. xvi. 7.; and that this angel 
is called immediately after (ver. 13.) ‘the Lord.’ So, also, 
Judges, vi.11.16. The very same expression occurs no less than 
ten times in the story of Balaam, Num. xxii. 22—35. It is used, 
also, to denote the angel that ‘ smote the Assyrians,’ (2 Kings, 
XIX. 35.) whose destruction all commentators now ascribe to the 
operation of a physical cause, in the hand of God; and it is em- 

oyed to designate the angel ‘ that came up from Gilgal to 
Bochim,’ Judg. ii. 1., where our translators have properly rendered 
it, ‘ an angel of the Lord,’ and put ‘ messenger’ in the margin. 
Other instances might be adduced; but these will be thought 
sufficient. 

‘ It will be found, therefore, on a careful examination of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, that when the inspired writers speak of divine 
appearances, the terms [95x ‘ Lord,’ or ‘ Elohim,’ 47 
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* Jehovah,’ and {99° INID ‘ an angel of God, or of Jehovah,” 
are used promiscuously. See note on Exod. xiv. 19. The reader 
will scarcely fail to notice a similar latitude of meaning annexed to. 
the correspondent form of expression, ‘ the angel of the Lord,’ or 
rather as it should be rendered, ‘ an angel of the Lord,’ in the 
New Testament. Compare Matt.i. 20.; ii. #3. 19.; xxviii. 2. 
Luke, ii.g; Acts, v. 19.3 vill. 26.; Xil. 23. 

‘ 4, The messenger of the covenant, or heavenly Messiah, there- 
fore, would certainly be designated, not as an ordinary angel im 
announcing the will of God, and in developing the plans of his pro- 
vidence ; but by the emphatic prefix | in Hebrew, and the definite 
articles in Greek. At the same time, every candid critic will ad- 
mit, that this doctrine of the article may be carried to excess, and 
be thought to mark an accuracy of distinction, which was not al- 
ways intended. See note on Matt. vi. 13. 

‘ 5. A more powerful objection arises from the reference, which 
our blessed Lord himself makes to this very passage, as recorded 
by the evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, where he tells the 
Jews, that the declaration, ‘ Iam the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,’ was spoken by God ; that is, 
by divine communication, without precisely defining the manner in 
which the Jews usually-understood that form of expression. Now, 
had the Messiah himself been the speaker on this occasion, in his 
pre-existent state, would he have said to the Sadducees, ‘ Have ye 
not read that which was spoken unto you by God,’ (Matt. xxii. 31.) 
and would he thus have identified himself in name and character 
with the Father? Those who think this probable, will not find a 
similar example throughout the whole of the Bible. 

‘ A mode of interpretation, therefore, which appears not to rest 
on any other ground than that of arbitrary assumptions, or mere 
authority, emanating from times of comparative ignorance and su- 
perstition, might be the more readily abandoned, because neither 
the interests of Christianity, nor the doctrines of our established 
church, derive any support from it; while sceptics and unbelievers 
are happy to avail themselves of such spiritual mysteries, in order 
to impeach the credibility of the Holy Scriptures.’ 


Of a work such as this, by far the greater part must neces- 
sarily be occupied with matter which, in the .writings of 
preceding commentators, has long since received the stamp 
of approbation, and in course any criticism on it would 
be misplaced. We shall, therefore, prefer to direct the at- 
tention of the reader to some of the notes which the author 
claims as more peculiarly hisown. One of these, of consider- 
able length, treats on Numbers i. 46. . The immense amount, 
which the present text of our Bibles here and in. other places 
assigns to the Israelites, has presented a serious. difficulty to 
the defenders of Revelation, and an occasion to its adver- 
saries for calling in question the authenticity of the Mosaic 
history. The six hundred — fighting men, mentioned 
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in this passage, when added to the infirm, the women, and 
the children, the Levites, and the mixed multitude which at- 
tended the camp, must have formed a population of at least 


four millions, or, as some have calculated, of six millions; a 


number which the small portion of Egypt. in which they 
dwelt could never have supported; which Pharoah never 
could have dreamt of retaining by force in his dominions, or 
compelling to return with six hundred chariots; and which 
the desert could not possibly have fed for forty years, even 
with the miraculous supply of manna. Now it is easy to say 
that the numbers have been corrupted and enlarged in these 
passages: but the unbeliever will justly object to this as a 
gratuitous supposition, made to remove a pressing difficulty, 
unless it can be shewn that, from the method of antient nota- 
tion, great corruption of numbers must necessarily have 
arisen. ‘This it has been Mr. H.’s object to accomplish in the 
note under our consideration. He observes that, from the 
want of compound numerals from a hundred to a thousand, 
every multiple of a hundred is expressed by two separate 
words, and the insertion of a vau determines whether they 
are to be added or multiplied; 7. e. whether six and a hundred 
mean six hundred or a hundred and six. A remarkable in- 
stance of the variation arising from this source appears from 
comparing 2 Kings, xix. 35. with Isaiah, xxxvii. 36.: inthe 
former of which the number of the Assyrians killed, smitten 
by the angel of the Lord, is 185,000 men: but in the latter, 
owing to the insertion of a vau between the hundred and 
the eighty, 1004-80-+-s5000, or 5180, a much more probable 
number. The order will not determine the value of the 
numbers; since, in the account of the ages of the antediluvian 
patriarchs, the mode of numeration is to begin with the 
units and proceed to the tens and hundreds ; yet elsewhere the 
larger numbers are written first. Even, therefore, when all 
the numbers in the Hebrew Scriptures were written at full 
length, mistakes as great as the difference between the just- 
quoted passages from the book of Kings and Isaiah might 
take place: but the danger of corruption would be very much 
increased when the custom of expressing numbers by letters 
was introduced. Many of the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet are so like each other, that, as it is well known to all who 
have attended to the various readings of the Old Testament, 
they are perpetually confounded by transcribers. A mistake 
of a samech (60) for a final mem (600), or a cheth (8) for a tau 
(400), might be rectified by the sense when occuring in a 
word: but in a list of numerals a corruption once. made 
would remain. From the learned papers of Mr. Swinton, * 
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the Philosophical Transactions, (Vols. xlviii. and 1.) Mr. H. 


-shews that numeral letters which now appear very little alike 


had a close resemblance in the mode of notation used about 
the time of our Saviour, and the traces of which are found in 
the alphabet of the: Palmyrene inscriptions. —The satisfactory 
result deduced from these and various other considerations, 
which our limits do not allow us to detail, is that the numbers 
mentioned in our present copies of the Old Testament have 
been exposed to so many sources of corruption, that they can- 
not fairly be assumed as a ground of charge against the truth 
of the narrative. At the same time, no objection lies against 
Revelation as if it became uncertain by being transmitted 
through a channel so liable to error; because the mistakes in 
question affect only what may be called the statistics of 
Judaism, and not its doctrines or historical facts. 
Another of Mr. Hewlett’s notes occurs on Prov. xv. 10., 
‘© He that hateth reproof shall die,’ where he enters into a 
variety of considerations to shew the limited meaning which 
the word #o,die sometimes bears in Scripture. These are 
partly etymological ; the word [yD denoting in its primary 
sense to dissolve into a fluid: the Phoenician Mot (see the 
history of Sanchoniathon) and the Greek wvtaw are supposed 
to be branches from this root ; and the Latin mufus to express 
dumbness from its analogy to death. Since fluids are in all 
languages used as symbolical of weakness, ))?), it is argued, 
may in many instances mean not strictly death, but sickness, 
feebleness, dishonour, calamity, &c. We do not see, how- 
ever, that much is to be gained by these etymological investi- 
gations, even supposing the results to be correct. What 
constitutes life or death, existence or annihilation, is a ques- 
tion of which the resolution is not only far beyond the physi- 
ology and metaphysics of the age in which languages were 
formed, but even beyond those of our own; they can there- 
fore only be described by some effects and appearances con- 
nected with them; and dissolution is one of the most obvious 
of these in the case of death. Still it does not hence follow that, 
when a name has been firmly associated with that particular 
kind of dissolution which attends death, we are at liberty, in 
virtue of the more general meaning of the root, to apply it 
to any thing else than death. Now we apprehend that (7) 
in Hebrew had undergone this appropriation; and_the only 
instance which Mr. H. produces to the contrary (Prov. xix. 
18.) appears to us not to be a case of the use of the verb in 
‘question. Some of his collateral etymologies are not satisfac- 
tory to us;— mutus in Latin does not come from the Hebrew, 
but is a verbal from the Greek pve, to shut the mouth. 
a That 
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That the verb ¢o die, and its derivatives, in Scripture, often. 
mean something very short of temporal or eternal extinction 
of being, we are so far from denying, that we deem an at- 
tention to this circumstance very important to the correct 
interpretation of many parts of the Bible: but we need not 
have recourse to etymology to explain it. The language of 
our emotions, of indignation, pity, or apprehension, has al- 
ways in it a tincture of hyperbole; the personages in the 
Greek tragedies often express their own wretchedness by such 
expressions as I am dead, I have perished; and we see no 
reason for the Hebrew language having been more exempt 
than any other from this tendency. Indeed, we should ex- 
pect that its oriental character would make it abound in these 
strong expressions. Differing, therefore, from Mr. H. in his 
explanation of the process by which the words in question 
have acquired this diminished emphasis, we still agree with 
him in his conclusions. : 





‘ Applying these different significations, as the context may re- 
quire, to some of the great number of passages, in which the 
words die, dead, and death, occur; and allowing for the peculiar 
force of our future auxiliary, shall, which, beside the designation 
of tense, gives to the verb with which it is connected the form of 
a judicial sentence, or denunciation, peculiar to the English lan- 

uage; the reader will be able to reconcile one part of Holy 

cripture with another, and reduce the whole to those exalted 
sentiments of Divine Justice, which we ought always to annex to 
the revealed word of God. Instead of the infliction of capital 
punishment, the loss of life in this world, or the doom of eternal 
misery in the next, it will be frequently found, that the denunci- 
ation is only indicative of misery, poverty, degradation, and ruin, 
as in the present text; or equivalent to the negative declaration, 
on other occasions, that a man who is addicted to vicious habits, 
or guilty of certain omissions and transgressions of duty, some- 
what similar, ‘ shall not prosper,’ or shall ‘ not live half his 
days.’ See Prov. xxvili.13.; Ps. lv.23.’ 

Proceeding to the New Testament, which occupies the 4th 
and sth volumes of Mr. H.’s work, we find him engaged in 
the inquiry whether the Gospel of Matthew had a Hebrew 
original or not: but we were rather surprized not to observe 
here, or elsewhere, as far as we have discovered, any notice of 
the curious facts which the present Bishop of Landaff has 
brought to light respecting the existence of a common docu- 
ment, which, variously modified, the different evangelists have 
used. The desire to avoid a hypothetical disquisition is 
scarcely a valid reason for the omission, since the author 
could not escape the mention of the supposed Hebrew ori- 
ginal of Matthew, and the verbal agreements of the oenaiee : 
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and, giving, any hypothesis on these subjects, it was his duty 
to have noticed that of Dr. Marsh. , Another omission, at 
which we also feel some surprize, isthat no notice whatever 
is taken of the controversy respecting the authenticity of the 
first and second chapters of Matthew. Indeed, the properly, 
critical part of this work, —that which relates to establish- 
ing a pure text of the Scriptures, — is the part which Mr. H. 
has executed with the least care. In discussing the subject 
of the. Temptation, he states the three opinions of its being a 
real scene, a divine vision, or an allegorical representation. 
of the thought which passed through the Saviour’s mind, as 
he meditated on the prospects which lay before him in the dis- 
charge of that commission with which the voice from heaven 
had invested him at his baptism; and, aps he does not 
absolutely decide in favour of either, it is evident that the in- 
clination of his own mind is towards the second. He mis- 
takes, however, in attributing the third hypothesis to Mr. 
Jones, in his “ Illustrations of the Gospels,” as an original 
idga: because it was maintained many years before in a tract 
by Mr. Dixon of Bolton, published by Mr. Seddon from the 
author’s papers in 1766. The question of the reality of 
dzemoniacal possessions is discussed by Mr. Hewlett at great 
length, and much in the same way, without.any decisive con- 
clusion ; though it is not difficult to see that he inclines to the 
opinion of these disorders being the result of merely natural 
eauses, and such as still exist under the names of epilepsy, 
lunacy, &c. He would probably have expressed himself. still 
more decidedly in favour of this notion, were it not thatthe 
weight of authority is on one side and the weight of reason on 
the other. 

The criticism of the New Testament affords even less scope’ 
for novelty, generally speaking, than the Old, and presents 
fewer of those loci conclamati on which every succeeding com- 
mentator, as a matter of course, must propose his conjecture 
or his interpretation. Both the language and the idiom are 
more fully understood, and the state of the text is more cer- 
tain; not only, therefore, is the field of original disquisition 
necessarily much contracted, but even selection becomes a 
work of less difficulty, the right principles of interpretation 
being more obvious. This part of Mr. H.’s work continues to 
be characterized by the same qualities which we have already 
noticed; — it is a judicious collection, from the best sources, 
of what is most important for the elucidation of the language 
of Scripture, its local and national allusions, its narratives 
and doctrines. Orthodox in all that relates to the doctrines 
of the Church,‘ he leans with an evident bias towards —— 
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and liberal interpretation in those things which do not be- 
long to the analogy of: faith. He is manifestly decided in 
his hostility to those fashionable doctrines which appropriate 
to themselves the style and title of Evangelical, because, (ut 
lucus 2 non lucendo) by the confession of their advocates, they 
are not to be found in the Evangelists. The Epistle to the 
Romans is the great armoury from which weapons are drawn 
by the Calvinists in support of their doctrines of Predestination, 
Absolute Decrees, the Inefficacy of Good Works, &c.; and 
the reader may judge by the following extracts from the Pre- 
liminary Observations on this book, how little disposed is Mr. 
Hewlett to adopt such interpretations of the apostolic language. 


‘ I. That the Christians were deemed, at least during the first, 

and a great part of the second century, a sect of the Jews; and 
that every thing in the New Testament is comprised within this 
veriod. 
a II. ‘That St. Paul’s General Epistles, and discourses, were 
addressed, for the most a to congregations assembléd in Jewish 
Synagogues, in the different cities of Asia Minor; and that -his 
language, or rather. his terms, and forms of expression, have fre- 
quently a peculiar reference to their tenets, prejudices, and super- 
stitions, as well, as, to the past and present state of their religious 
worship. 

‘ III. That Predestination, as inferred from the few times in 
which the verb ‘ predestinate’ is used, regards the Jews, as a 
people, with respect to their privileges and peculiar state‘ under 
the Mosaic dispensation; or else it relates to the admission of 
the: whole Gentile world to the benefits and blessings of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. It should be observed, also, that the term 
in Scripture, always has for its object good, not evil; blessings 
and rewards, not threatenings and punishments; and that it is 
applied to such events as had already taken place, and to no 
other. 

‘ 1V. That Justification and Pardon often mean remission. of 
past sins to Jews for their transgressions of the law on ‘enter- 
ing into the Christian covenant, and promising to fulfil its prin- 
cipal conditions of Faith, Repentance, and Obedience in future ; 
which alone can render Justification final and efficient, through 
the merits of Christ, at the day of judgment.’— 

‘ VI. That Adoption, Election, and Reprobation, have some- 
times reference to the Jews as a people, and to the conditions of 
the Abrahamic covenant. By applying the Apostle’s language, 
therefore, thus restricted, to the great body of Christians at pre- 
sent, or to individuals, doctrines might be supposed to be founded 
on Scripture, which would not only be erroneous, but strongly 
impeach the wisdom and the justice of God. Occasionally, also, 


the above terms indicate the fitness and unfitness of men to be 


chosen .as -¢ minjsters of the word,’ in times that necessarily ex- 
posed them to sufferings, persecution, and death; and sometimes 
they 
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they relate to the adoption, or rejection of persons at the day of 
judgment, according as their practice has been suitable to their 
religious profession, or inconsistent with it. 

¢ VII. That Salvation often signifies ‘a state of Salvation ;’ 
which may be either forfeited, or secured, according as the 
terms of the Christian covenant have been violated, or observed. 
It sometimes means, also, exemption from the punishment due to 
ormer sins, previously to faith in Christ, and-admission into his 
church by the holy Sacrament of Baptism. On a few occasions, 
it means in Scripture, safety, or deliverance from danger, afflic- 
tions, and disease. 

‘ VIII. That in addressing himself to Jews, or judaizing 
Christians, as they were afterwards called, St. Paul often uses 
the words Sacrifice, Atonement, Redemption, and other forms of 
expression in a peculiar sense, and with reference to the Ritual of 
the Mosaic law; or to the doctrines and tenets of the later Phari- 
sees, with which his hearers were perfectly familiar, though to us 
they may occasion some ambiguity, misapprehension, and embar- 
rassment. 

‘ IX. That, by the merit of Works, contrasted with Faith, St. 
Paul means the merit attached to the performance of those nume- 
rous. and burdensome services, which the Ritual Law of Moses 
enjoined, compared with the Faith which preceded, or rather led 
to Baptism, and connected with the obedience, or ‘newness of 
life,’ which ought to follow as its genuine fruit. So powerful and 
operative was this principle of faith on the whole heart and soul, 
in the time of the apostles, that its effects were designated by the 
strong’ term of ‘ Regeneration,’ or, ‘the new birth.’ 

¢ X. That, in addressing the different Churches, the holy Apostle 
had not only to adapt his arguments and language to the Jewish 
converts to Christianity who wished to blend the profession, of 
the Gospel with the Ritual Laws of Moses ; but also to censure, 
or refute, the early and pernicious errors of the Ebionites, the 
Gnostics, and other heretics. 

‘ XI. That the evidence of these distinctions, and of these 
peculiar modes of argumentation and address, will appear more 
ebvious, when contrasted with the style and manner of the 
Apostle’s preaching to the people at Athens; where, it is ob- 
servable, he used no terms, or forms of expression, borrowed from 
the Jewish Ritual; but declared to them the knowledge of the 
one true God, exposed the folly and superstitions of their Poly- 
theism, ‘ preached unto them Jesus,’ and founded the awful 
doctrine of a future judgment on the proofs of Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead, 

‘ XII. That some rules of conduct, some forms of duty, some 
modes of expression, some assurances of pardon, and some pro- 
mises of divine assistance, both in the Gospel, and in St. Paul's 
Epistles, arose from existing circumstances, or have reference to 
the peculiar state of the infant Church, to the Jews as a people, 
or to the heathen nations, and were not intended. to apply 
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‘society and universally to us, or to Christians of all ages and all 
countries.’ : Z 

When we consider the extensive diffusion of Calvinistic 
doctrines at the present day, we cannot but wish for a wide 


circulation of works in which their influence ‘is counter- 
acted by such sound principles of Scripture-criticism as those 


of the “por extract. — Among the minor recommend. - 


ations of Mr. Hewlett’s labours, we should riot omit the ge- 


neral accuracy of the typography ; nor the excellent maps of 
the Holy Land, and the scenes of the apostolic missions. 
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Arr. III. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society o 
London, for the Year 1817. Part II. ? sind 


) [ Art. concluded from p.171.] 
Matuematics and Astronomy. 


{ppt TIQ@Ns on the Analogy which subsists between the Cal- 
“* culus of Functions and other Branches of Analysis. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq. M.A. F.R.S.—In pursuing his favourite 
theme, the calculus of functions, Mr. Babbage appears to 
have fallen on several singular analogies between functional 
operations and results, and those of other branches of analysis ; 
which are to a certain extent interesting, when viewed with 
reference to analytical transformations, but which we cannot 
consider as possessing that importance which the author seems 
to imagine: 


‘ It is usually more difficult to discover than to demonstrate any 
so kpreay ; for the latter process we may have rules, but for the 
ormer we have none. The traces of those ideas which, in the 
mind of the discoverer of any new truth, connect the unknown 
with the known, are so faint, and his attention is so much more in- 
teusely directed to the object, than to the means by which he at- 
tains it, that it not unfrequently happens, that while we admire 
the happiness of a discovery, we are totally at a loss to conceive 
the steps by which its author ascended to it. 

‘ From these considerations, I think it will appear, that any suc- 
cessful attempt to embody into language those fleeting laws by which 
the genius of the inventor is insensibly guided in the exercise of the 
most splendid privilege of intellect, would contribute more to the 
future progress of mathematical science than any thing which has 
hitherto been accomplished. Amidst the total absence of all at- 
tempts of this kind, the following illustrations of one of the most 
obvious assistants of the inventive faculty, will not, I hope, be 
considered useless, even though it should have no other effect than 
that of directing the attention of those who are engaged in 
mathematical enquiriés, to this most interesting and important 
subject.’ ; 
Certainly, 
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Certainly, ‘ any successful attempt’ of this kind would be 
a most important step in the progress of mathematical science; 
but we doubt much whether any attempt will ever be syccess- 
ful. Quantities, we know, may be submitted to calculation, 
and even the operations on quantities may be denoted by 
symbols: -but the idea of embodying in the same kind of 
symbolization ‘ those fleeting laws, by which the genius of 
an inventor is insensibly guided in the exercise of the most 
splendid privilege of the intellect,’ can only (we think) be at- 
tributed to.an enthusiastic imagination. 

One of the first instances which Mr. Babbage furnishes, of 
the analogy above remarked, is between the algebraical for- 
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and the other under similar circumstances is «= where 
gx is entirely arbitrary: but, in the case in which Wz is a 
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symmetrical function of « and —> we have 2 = —, and 
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our expression becomes Ye’ which actually does vanish in 
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all cases except that in which at the same time a= 0. 
After another example, Mr. B. observes, 


* It will be needless to orp | examples, as the mode of treats 
ing them is sufficiently obvious from those already given. It ap- 
peare then, that as in common algebra an expression may become 
illusory from the variable quantity assuming a particular value ; so 
in the doctrine of functions an expression may become’ likewise 
illusory by the variable function assuming a particular form ; in 
the one case the real value may be a constant quantity, in the other 
it may be an arbitrary function: nor ought this circumstance of 
the appearance of an arbitrary function to surprise us, when we 
consider that (as for instance in the second example) it is not 
one form only of the function f# which will satisfy the equatiog 
Jz . fax =1, but any of the infinite variety of forms comprehended 


in the expression fc = } x(* ay | on similarly for the 
values of fx.’ 
The illustration occupies a few more pages, after which 


Mr. Babbage arrives at another class of equations, bearing a 
similar analogy to certain functional equations; as for ex- 


ample a"==1, and Y"«=xa. 
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In the equation r"=1, it is known that, if a be any one of 


the roots, except unity, then will a, a*, a’, a*, &c. a” be also 
roots; and, ifn be a prime number, then will also all these 
roots be different from each other, but if not they will recur 
in periods. 


‘ Similarly, in the functional equation |”2 =z, if ax be one form 
which satisfies it, «”, will also fulfill it, and if x is a prime num- 
ber then az, a*x,..«"—" will all be different forms which satisfy 


the equation. This may be readily shown as follows; if az is a 
solution, then 


ae... (n)xm—a"r=e 
Suppose m = 2 then 
ata? ..(n)cma"ema’ (a'r) =m were 
consequently «*z is also a solution of "x = «.’ 


The author pursues similar analogies through several other 
ages, and particularly as they relate to the integral calculus: 
bat we must not attempt to follow him to any greater length. 

In stating candidly our opinion of this memoir, we readily 
admit that it displays great skill and ingenuity, and that many 
of the results are highly curious and interesting, viewing them 
with reference to their analytical connection: but we think 
that they are of little apparent utility. By uniting the several 
articles which Mr. Babbage has written on the functional cal- 
culus, we should be able to form a considerable quarto volume: 

et we are not aware that, after all, a single point of actual 
importance has been gained; or that he has either enabled us 
to solve one physical problem which exceeded the powers of 
the integral calculus, or has thrown in our way any facility in 
the solution of those which that calculus can only meet in an 
indirect and intricate manner. 

Of the Construction of Logarithmic Tables. By Thomas 
Knight, Esq. — Mr. K. begins this article by assuming the 
series P a 7, v 

log. (1+2) = Ar+Az’+ Azi+A+2*, &e. 
Consequently, log. (1 +.) will have a similar form, as will also 
log. (1+2.1+y): but log. (1+2.1+y)=log. (1 + x) +log. 
(1+y); whence, by equating the results, he obtains the usual 
values for the several co-efficients A’ A" A”, &c. 

After the above developement, the author thus proceeds : 


‘ How are we to begin, in forming a table of logarithms? De- 
lambre (Preface to Borda, p. 75.) says, that we should begin at 
10,000; and the same writer (Mémoires de l'Institut, Tome cinq. 
p- 65-), speaking of the great French Tables, says that the ee 
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rithms of primes under 10,000 were calculated directly by series, 
and those of numbers above 10,000 by six orders of differences. 

‘ Now it is not easy to see, why any of the logarithms, in the 
lower half of the Table, except those of the numbers 2 and 3, 
should be computed directly: since they may be got, each by @ 
single subtraction, from those in the upper half. Suppose, for in- 
stance, there had been found directly the logarithms of numbers 
from 100,000 to 200,000; tbose of numbers down to 50,000 are 
found by merely subtracting the logarithm of 2, successively, from 
those of all the even numbers ; beginning at the top of the Table, 


with ‘L.1999998, L.1999996, &c., and setting down the remainder 
for the logarithms of the successive numbers below 100,000, viZ. 


L.99999, L.g9998, &c. oe 

* When we have got down to 50,000, if we were to proceed in 
the same way, we should have to operate on the logarithms thus 
obtained, between 100,000 and 50,000: if, therefore, we fear any 
accumulation of errors, we may (because 3 X49999 =149997) 
subtract the logarithm of 3 from L.149997, and from the loga- 
rithm of every third number going downward, and set the re- 
mainders down successively for the logarithms of numbers below 
50,000. And thus we may proceed till we get somewhat below 
34,000; then the logarithm of 4 will carry us down to 25,000; and 
the logarithm of 5 to 20,000, which completes the work, those 
below 20,000 having been already found.’ 
. On this passage we must observe that either Mr. Knight or 
we must strangely mistake the meaning of M. Delambre. Mr. K. 
seems to understand that the logarithms of the numbers from 
100000 to 200000 were, by some means, computed inde- 
pendently of the first 10000 by differences ; and he labours to 
shew how the first 10000 might be computed from the last 
100000 being given: but does he imagine that it would be 
easier to compute the last ro0000 than the first 10000; or can 
he really think that any method of differences would furnish 
independently the former series? We always understood that 
the logarithms of the prime numbers under t1ooco being 
computed by series, these, by addition, would give the éntire 
series thus far complete; after which the same simple process 
would supply the logarithms of all the composite numbers 
under 100000, and so on; and the whole series being thus 
completed, except for the prime numbers above 10000, these 
were interpolated by means of six orders of differences. If 
this be really the method employed by the French com- 
putors, all Mr. Knight’s arguments fall to the ground, and 
many of his subsequent investigations become useless. 
_ Two general Propositions in the Method of Differences. By 
the Same. © a 

Note respecting the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem 
inserted in the last Volume of the Philosophical Transactions. 
By the Same. | 
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The two general propositions mentioned in the title of the 
first of these papers are, 

‘ 3. To find the n™ difference of a function of any number of 
variable quantities A” 9 (z, y, z, &c.) when the differences of z, 
y, and z, are any how variable.’ 


‘ 2. To find 2” > (2, y, z, &c.) supposing that the differences 
of x, y, z, &c. are any how variable.’ 


The author observes that, though so many ingenious writers 
have demonstrated, and in various respects extended, the 


celebrated formuls of La Grange for, A” ¢ (x) and &" ¢ (z), 
no one appears €© have entertained the idea that these and 
the more generak @ases, in which the quantities under the 
functional sign’ have their differences variable, might be in- 
cluded in one simple form. He then proceeds to his investi- 
gations, and, after certain transpositions, arrives at his general 
rules: but it would occupy too much space to render them 
intelligible to our readers; on which account we must dis- 
miss this article with merely stating, as above, the heads of 
the two principal propositions. 

The second paper is said to be ‘a note respecting the 
demonstration of the binomial theorem, inserted in the pre- 
ceding volume of the Society’s Transactions.’ In our review ' 
of that article, we observed that the little difference, which 
appeared between Mr. Knight’s demonstration and that of 
Mr. Spence in his * Essay on Logarithmic Transcendents,” 
would not justify the former in calling his a mew demonstra- 
tion *: we might have made nearly the same remark with 
‘respect to the author’s method of obtaining his logarithmic 
series; and his present communication seems to be princi- 
pally intended to state an acknowlegement of the similarity 
above pointed out. He says; 

‘ In looking into Mr. Spence’s ingenious “ Essay on L 
rithmic Transcendents,” a work published in 1809, but which I 
have been so unfortunate as never to have seen till within the last 
fortnight, I was not a little surprised to find that a demonstration 
of the binomial theorem similar to the one I had the honour to 
present to the Royal Society, had been already given by that 
writer. . The same may be said of the first proposition of the pre- 
ceding paper on the construction of logarithms.’ 

This paragraph contains every word of the paper that has 
any reference to its title; the remainder of it being employed 
in examining certain defects which Mr. Knight thinks that he 
perceives in some of Mr. Spence’s developements. | 

We fully acquit Mr. K. of any idea of plagiarism when he 
intitled his paper * A new Demonstration of the Binomial 


* See Review, Vol. Ixxxiii. p. 48. 
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Theorem :” but we must consider this case as illustrative of a 
remark on which we have frequently deemed it our duty to 
insist; viz. the great neglect that English mathematicians 
manifest towards each other’s performances. We have little 
doubt that, if Mr. Spence’s work had been written in French 
instead of English, it would have found its way into nearly 
every.mathematical library in the kingdom. 

Astronomical Observations and Experiments tending to inves- 
tigate the local Arrangement of the celestial Bodies in Space, 
and to determine the Extent and Condition@f the Milky Way. 
By Sir William Herschel, Knt. Guelp. LE, D. F.R.S.— In 
order to determine what our old acquaigtance Dr. Herschel, 
now become Sir William, calls the local arfangement of the 
stars and other celestial bodies, it is necessary, he observes, to 
have reference to three dimensions. ‘The angular position 
which is indicated by two dimensions only will enable us to 
ascertain their direction, but, to know their situation on this 
line of direction, something farther is required; and it is 
this which the author attempts to accomplish. We cannot, 
however, devote much room to the explanation of what we 
consider as an useless and fanciful speculation; and we shall 
therefore be as concise as we can in stating the general prin- 
ciple of this arrangement. The stars are classed in our cata- 
logues by magnitudes, according to the order of their 
brilliancy ; from the most vivid, which are of the first magni- 
tude, to the faintest stars, which are of the seventh. As- 
suming, then, that the light of the stars follows the same law 
with other emanations; viz. that it is inversely as the square 
of the distance ; and farther that, generally speaking, these 
bodies are equally distributed in space, and are all nearly of 
the same size and lustre; if any means can be employed to 
éstimate the comparative degrees of light in two stars, we 
may thence determine their relative distances. Sir William 
observes : 






‘ It will be admitted, that the light of a star is inversely as the 

square of its distance; if therefore we can find a method by 
which the degree of light of any given star may be ascertained, its 
distance will become a subject of calculation. But in order to 
draw valid consequences from experiments made upon the bright- 
ness of different stars, we shall be obliged to admit, that one with’ 
another the stars are of a certain physical generic size and 
brightness, still allowing that all such deviations may exist, as 
generally take place among the individuals belonging to the same 
species. 
7 There may be some difference in the intrinsic brightness of 
starlight: that of highly coloured stars may differ from the light 
of the bluish white ones ; but in remarkable cases allowances may 
be made. 
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‘ With regard to size, or diameter, we are perhaps more liable 
to error ; but the extensive catalogue which has already been con- 
sulted, contains not less than 14,144 stars of the seven magnitudes 
that have been adverted to; it may therefore be presumed that 
any star promiscuously chosen for an experiment out of such a 
number, is not likely to differ much from a certain mean size of 
them all. 

‘ At all events it will be certain that those stars the light of 
which we can experimentally prove to be 1, 1, #,, 2's, qz, and 4, 
of the light of any certain star of the first magnitude, must be 2, 
3, 4; 5, 6, and 7 times as far from us as the standard star, pro- 
vided the condition 6f the stars should come up to the supposed 
mean state of diameéer and lustre of the standard star, and of this, 


when many equali8ati@s are made, there is at least a great pro- 
bability in favour.’™ 


Having (at least as he supposes) established this point, the 
author next explains the principles which he employs in order 
to ascertain the comparative quantities of light issuing from 
different stars, and the space-penetrating powers of his different 
telescopes. He first states, what nobody ever doubted, the 
immense extent, or, as it is denominated, the immense pro- 
fundity of the sidereal heaven, and then he draws the follow- 
ing conclusion : 







‘ What has heen said of the extent and condition of the milky 
way in several of my papers on the construction of the heavens, 
with the addition of the observations contained in this attempt to 
give a more correct idea of its profundity in space, will nearl 
contain all the general knowledge we can ever have of this magni- 
ficent collection of stars. To enter upon the subject of the con- 
tents of the heavens in the two comparatively vacant spaces on 
each side adjoining the milky way, the situation of globular 
clusters of planetary nebulz, and of far extended nebulosities, 
would greatly exceed the compass of this paper ; I shall therefore 
only add one remarkable conclusion that may be drawn from the 
experiments which have been made with the gaging powers.’ 


This conclusion is, ‘ That not only our sun but all the 
stars we can see with the eye are deeply immersed in the 
milky way, and form a component part of it.’ 

We have great respect for the extraordinary talents which 
Sir W. Herschel has evinced in the pursuit of his favorite 
study: but we really cannot consider such a paper as the one 
now before us in any other light than as an astronomical 
dream. 

- On the Parallax of the fixed Stars. By John Pond, Esq., 
Astronomer Royal.— We noticed, at page 267. of our last 
volume, a paper by the Astronomer Royal on the same subject 
with the present memoir: but at that time the observations were 
not sufficiently advanced to enable him to come to a decided con- 
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clusion, although it then appeared highly probable that the 
suspected parallax would not be verified; and the present 
communication goes nearly to settle the question in the nega- 
tive. The stars principally employed, were « Cygni and 
8 Aurigz; and, from the results of the observation, Me. Pond 
thinks he may venture to infer that the mean place of either 
of them is never deranged by parallax above one-tenth of a 
second: but it appears that we may still expect some farther 
communications from Mr. Pond on this subject. 

We cannot help remarking the disjointed and incomplete 
nature of this gentleman’s papers. We seldom receive one 
without some apology respecting the fixing of the instruments 
or the instruments themselves ; or a plea that the time has 
not been sufficient to render the observation so certain as the 
writer could wish; and so on. In such cases, we must think 
that it would be better to wait the completion of all these 
desiderata, before any communication was made to the public: 
which might then be rendered more reputable to the author, 
and more satisfactory to others. | 

The volume concludes with the usual Lists and Index. 




















Art. IV. Rob Roy. By the Author of “ Waverley,” “ Guy 
Mannering,” and “ The Antiquary.” 3 Vols. 12mo. 24s. 
Boards. Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; London, Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


WE obey with pleasure the summons to another tale from 
the pen of our entertaining incognito, the author of 
Waverley. It is impossible for us to say whether, some fifty 
years from the present time, inquisitive sagacity may not 
build up and destroy its own hypothesis respecting his person, 
as it is has long been doing with Junius: but, at all events, 
present fame is no bad substitute for posthumous reputation, 
and this the author in question enjoys in a high degree; for 
while the critic and the politician are discussing the preten- 
sions of Glover, Hamilton, Horne, and Francis, and we 
know not whom else, to the name and attributes of Junius, 
the ladies, (a powerful body in our free state,) and many of 
their humble admirers also, are weighing the probabilities 
whether Mr. Walter Scott, or any one of four or five other 
persons whose names are whispered from ear to ear, shall 
finally be crowned as the writer of these popular novels. 

We have, however, before expressed our unwillingness to 
commit our high and grave reputation by any surmises. on 
so weighty a matter; and we admire the honest candour of 
the author, whoever he is, when he tells us that he has not 
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much to say in apology for offering more last words to the 
public; fairly confessing that, although he did take leave of 
them with some ceremony, he returns without any, from the 
simple impulse of having altered his mind on the subject of 
writing no more.* Never, perhaps, has a more unanimous 
encore been offered to any writer; and it would have savoured 
rather of apathy than of laudable consistency to have turned 
a deaf ear to the public voice. | 

A statement in the preface informs us that Rob Roy is 
not altogether the legitimate offspring of our old friend, but 
that the tale was supplied from some other hand, and, aoe 
been since entirely re-modelled, is now presented to the worl 
in its altered state. Some readers, we are aware, have attri- 
buted this allegation to a little coyness on the part of the 
author, and are not inclined to give credence to it: for 
matters of this nature are much canvassed in the table-talk 
of the season. We are disposed to acquit the writer of any 
such coy behaviour, except in the concealment of his name; 
and whether the bantling be his own or adopted is of little 
consequence, since no one can read the tale without a confident 
belief that the author has made it his own in all respects, and, 
if he did not produce it, has brought it up in such a manner 
that it cannot be distinguished from the rest of his family. 

The individual whose fortunes are the subject of this story is 
himself but a secondary character, either in the developement 
of it or in the interest excited: a circumstance which is 
exactly according to the precedent of the writer’s former 
works. Rob Roy is in fact (as in the title) the prominent 
actor, who becomes accidentally included in the plot, 
but is from that time to the close one of the main agents. 
The person known by this uncommon appellation is a High- 
land chieftain, combining the qualities of intrepid courage 
and patient endurance under privation with strong feelings of 
generosity and honour, according to his own estimation of 
the latier quality: but he is at the same time a lawless free- 
booter, collecting black mail, or the price of forbearance, from 
those proprietors who were intimidated by his activity and 
enterprize, and in a state of predatory war with those who 
resisted such demands. Like many of his neighbours, he was 
also deeply implicated in the schemes for the restoration of 
the exiled family of the Stuarts ; to which great object most 
of his other views were subordinate. 'This character is not, 





* It is observable that the author in his title-page does not 


include “ The Tales of my Landlord” in the list of his former 
publications. : . 
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we understand, fictitious either in name or delineation, such 
a person having supported himself at the end of the 17th 
and in the early part of the last century, among his native 
wilds, in.the manner here related; and a is still 
shewn to travellers which their guides describe as his retreat, 
and which, we doubt not, corresponds with the beautiful pic- 
ture of his residence given in these volumes. Rob Roy himself 
was originally disposed to more peaceful habits, and was in 
some measure driven to the course of life which he afterward 
adopted, by the destruction of his own home and a pros- 
cription of his own person. We will reserve all farther notice 
of him until we meet with him in the course of the story, of 
which we shall give an outline. 

Having intimated that the time of the action is in the 
reign of George the First, which is sufficient without more 
specific chronology, we proceed to state that the history is 
related by Mr. Francis Osbaldistone; who, in one continued 
narrative to his friend Mr. Tresham, details the events of a 
short portion of his life, on which all his future fortunes de- 
pended. He first introduces himself to us at the age of 
twenty, as the son of a very opulent London-merchant, who 
had sent him for a short time to Bourdeaux as an assistant 
in the house of a correspondent, for the purpose of learning 
the art and mystery of his trade; and whence he had been 
recalled by his father, in consequence of a letter which he 
had written, stating his disinclination ever to enter into the 
line of life proposed to him. ‘The father was a man of an 
austere and inflexible turn of mind, of strictly honourable 
principles, but unwilling, because unable, to make the proper 
allowances for the actions of youth; precise and methodical 
in his words, as well as in his conduct; and imbued with a 
strong contempt for all that is elegant in literature, on the 
score of its inutility. Francis, his only son, had a character 
of a diametrically opposite cast, if we except the principles of 
honour. Fond of poetry and literature, indifferent to the 
accumulation of money, and having engrafted French gaiety 
without dissipation on the old stock of English reserve, he 
was as unpromising an heir to such a parent, as he might 
have been acceptable to many others. | 

At the meeting of this father and son, the letter of which 
we have spoken was soon produced; and minute touches occur 
in the scene, illustrative of character, which will best be given 
in the author’s own words: | 


‘ He took it, out (the letter) from a number of others tied up in 

a parcel with red tape, and curiously labelled and filed. There lay 
my poor epistle, written on ee the nearest to my heart 
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at the time, and couched in words which I had thought would 
work compassion, if not conviction, —_ there I say, it lay, squeezed 
up among the letters on miscellaneous business in which my father’s 
daily affairs had engaged him. I cannot help smiling internally 
when I recollect the mixture of hurt vanity, and wounded feeling, 
with which I regarded my remonstrance, to the penning of which 
there had gone, I promise you, some trouble, as I beheld it ex- 
tracted from amongst letters of advice, of credit, and all the 
common-place lumber, as I then thought them, of a merchant’s 
correspondence. Surely, thought I, a letter of such importance 
(I dared not even say to myself so well written) deserved a 
separate place, as well as more anxious consideration, than those 
on the ordinary business of the counting-house. 

‘ But my father did not observe my dissatisfaction, and would 
not have minded it if he had. He proceeded, with the letter in 
his hand. “ This, Frank, is your’s of the 21st ultimo, in which you 
advise me, (reading from my letter) that ‘ in the most important 
business of forming a plan, and adopting a profession for life, you 
trust my paternal goodness will hold you entitled to at least.a 
negative voice; that you have insuperable’ — ay, insuperable is 
the word —I wish, by the way, you would write a more distinct 
current hand — draw a score through the tops of your t’s, and 
open the loops of your |’s—‘ insuperable objections to the 
arrangements which I have proposed to you.’ There is much 


more to the same effect, occupying four good pages of paper, 


which a little attention to pee ee and distinctness of expres- 
sion might have comprised within as many lines. For, after all, 
Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do as I would 


have you.” ’ 


A subsequent criticism by the old gentleman, on a piece 
of poetry of which the son stood convicted, is given in much 
the same style of humour. Parental injunction, however, 
proved vain; as did the friendly admonitions of Mr. Owen, 
the chief clerk, an honest, submissive, and affectionate crea- 
ture, but never altering the phrase of the counting-house or 
the colour of his coat. A month was allowed for consider- 
ation: the month elapsed; and neither party wavered in re- 
solution. The father then determined to place a nephew 
instead of his son in his commercial establishment, and pos- 
sibly to make him his heir; and Frank was commissioned to 
be the bearer of this intelligence to the family of which this 
nephew made a part. He accordingly proceeded to the seat 
of Mr. Osbaldistone’s elder brother, a baronet, of the Catholic 
persuasion, residing in Northumberland ; and the father of a 
boorish race of two-legged male animals, who were brought up 
with the education and manners of "Squire Western. We 
must make, however, one exception to‘this general character, 
in the case of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, the younger son, whose 
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person was not adapted to rough exercisés, and whose mind 
was altogether of a different turn; and it was he who was 
destined to the London desk. ‘The old merchant had never 
maintained: any intercourse with his own family, which he 
had left in order to seck his fortune while quite a lad : but com- 
munication was now to be renewed by the visit of Francis to 
the hall of his ancestors, where it was proposed that he 
should remain some time. 

The young man’s journey was performed on horseback 
without material occurrence, until he reached the town of 
Darlington, in the county of Durham ; where he arrived on a 
Sunday, and, resting on that day, (a custom not much 
honoured now by observance,) accepted his landlord’s’ in- 
vitation to dinner: a piece of hospitality in those times 
usually manifested on that day of the week by Boniface to his 
guests. The company contained among other persons a 
traveller, with whom Francis had performed a part of his 
journey ; and who was remarkable only for his excessive fear 
of highway-men, (with which apprehension his fellow-traveller 
occasionally diverted himself,) and for. his especial care of a 
little portmanteau, apparently stuffed with weighty contents. 
There was also a Scotch gentleman, atiale engaged in 
the cattle-trade, but whose conversation assumed a certain 
air of superiority, and evinced a mind well informed in most 
passing events both on the Continent and at home. He was 
introduced as Mr. (Rob) Campbell, in which name our 
readers will recognize a personage of much future importance 
in the story. On political questions he was particularly tem- 
perate, while many of the other guests discussed this never- 
failing topic with all the heat which Whigs and Tories, at 
that time, perpetually felt and expressed against each other. 
In the course of conversation, the landlord related an anecdote 
of Mr. Campbell, asserting that this gentleman had once de- 
feated seven highway-men with his single arm; a piece of 
intelligence which was not lost on the timid traveller, who, 
drawing the Scot aside to the window, appeared to acquaint 
him with the objects of his journey, and to solicit his com- 
pany on the way: Campbell seemed to resent this freedom, 
and to refuse the request; and Francis, without hearing the 
ultimate destination of either party, pursued his own journey 
sing'y on the following day. | 
- From an eminence, the traveller had the first view of the 
seat of his ancestors, Osbaldistone-hall, a large and anti- 
quated edifice, peeping out from a druidical grove of hu 
eaks; in which the present representative of an antient family, 
with diminished means and dilapidated property, lived in a 
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state of prodigal but rude hospitality: In’ his approach to 
the mansion, he fell in with the hounds, so as not to be able 
to avoid them;.and by some cursory questions and answers 
he was discovered to be the expected cousin by some of those 
who were engaged in thesport. Among the hunters, appeared 
a young lady, henceforwards to be known as Diana Vernon ; 


who, as she is a main agent in subsequent events, shall be 
introduced by the author himself: 


‘ The loveliness of her very striking features was enhanced by 
the animation of the chace and the glow of the exercise. She was 
mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was flecked 
by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his bridle ; and she 
wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, 
resembling those of a man, which fashion has since called a 
riding-habit. The mode had been introduccd while I was in 
France, and was perfectly new to me. Her long black hair 
streamed on the breeze, having in the hurry of the chace escaped 
from the ribbon which bound it. Some very broken ground, 
through which she guided her horse with the most admirable ad- 
dress and presence of mind, retarded her course, and brought her 
closer to me than any of the other riders had passed. I had, 
therefore, a full view of her uncommonly fine face and person, to 
which an inexpressible charm was added by the wild gaiety of the 
scene, and the romance of her singular dress and unexpected ap- 
pearance. As she past me, her horse made, in his impetuosity, 
an irregular movement, just while, coming once more upon open 
ground, she was again putting him to his speed. It served as an 
apology for me to ride close up to her, as if to her assistance. 

here was, however, no cause for alarm; it was not a stumble, 
nor a false step; and if it had, the fair Amazon had too mueh 
self-possession to have been deranged by it. She thanked my 
anit intentions, however, by a smile, and I felt encouraged to 
put my horse to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate 
neighbourhood. The clamour of ‘ Whoop, dead, dead!” and the 
corresponding flourish of the French horn, soon announced to us 
that there was no more occasion for haste, since the chace was at 
aclose. One of the young men whom we had seen approached 
us, waving the brush of the fox in triumph, as if to upbrajd my 
fair companion.’ 

The extraordinary frankness of Miss Vernon’s commu- 
‘nications to a stranger, relative to the habits and characters 
of the family in which she dwelt, strikes us with more 
surprize than even her masculine pursuits. She had a 
strong turn for conversational caricatura, but indulged it, we 
think, rather too prematurely to accord well with the strong 
sense and manly vigour of her mind as developed by suc- 
ceeding events. ‘The sons were six in number, and with the 
father, Sir Hildebrand, (who was a widower,) and this 
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young lady, composed the whole family. Soon after the 


stranger’s arrival, dinner was served in a profuse and coarse 
manner, in an apartment called “ the Stun-hall” by Nor- 
thumbrian pronunciation; and Miss Vernon, next to whom 
he was placed at table, volunteered to paint the following 
family-piece for him, in which the discriminations are not 
very, easily to be recollected : 


‘ Percie, the son and heir, has more of the sot than of the 
game-keeper, bully, horse-jockey, or fool — My precious Thornie 
is more of the bully than the sot, game-keeper, jockey, or fool — 
John, who sleeps whole weeks amongst the hills, has most of 
the game-keeper — The jockey is most powerful with Dickon, 
who rides two hundred miles by day and night to be bought 
and sold at a horse-race— And the fool predominates so much 
over Wilfred’s other qualities, that he may be termed a fool 


positive.’ 

Rashleigh Osbaldistone, it will be observed, is not included 
in this short and pithy domestic sketch; nor is it, indeed, easy 
to define one of the most mysterious personages that the pen 
of a novel-writer ever created. His features were irregular 
but not vulgar; his eyes dark, with shaggy eye-brows, but 
expressing art and design, and on provocation a degree of 
ferocity tempered by caution, which any physiognomist 
discover: he was strong in person, but bull-necked, cross- 
made, and had some imperfection in his gait. To compen- 
sate for these disadvantages, his voice was the most soft and 
rich in tone that could be imagined. Education also had 
placed him in a different rank of beings from his brothers ; 
having been originally intended for the Romish church, his 
mind had been cultivated by instruction ; and on this foundation 
he had himself laid the superstructure of general and elegant 
learning, which he imparted to Diana Vernon, who was a 
proficient in antient as well as modern literature. The 
mysterious agency of this extraordinary person was first 
instanced on the following occasion. ‘The family were en- 
gaged in the sports of the field, when Diana Vernon, sepa- 
rating from the body of them, addressed herself to Francis, 
and advised him to seek refuge in Scotland, because he was 
in danger of immediate apprehension for the robbery of a 
person named Morris, (the man in whose company he had 
travelled,) who was conveying specie to the king’s troops in 
the north when he was plundered. Our young friend was 
what surprized at the credit which was attached to the accu- 
sation by his fair companion; who, as a staunch Jacobite, 
seemed to consider the transaction altogether as meritorious. 
He undeceived ‘her, however, respecting both his political 
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principles and her own suspicions, but with some difficulty ;. 
and he then proceeded to the house of the magistrate, ’Squire 
Inglewood, before whom the information was lodged. Diana 
insisted on accompanying him. On their arrival, they found 


to their surprize that Rashleigh was already there ; and Francis 


cotild not but observe that, in a conversation which Diana held 
with him a-part, she was insisting with some vehemence on a 

int which the other conceded with reluctance. Morris was 
in the house; his testimony appeared to the Justice conclu- 
sive against Francis; and Rashleigh had disappeared, when 
another person was announced on business, who was no other 
than’: Rob Campbell. He had been travelling with Morris at 
the time of the robbery, and now came to clear the accused 
by swearing that Francis was not one of two persons who 
were said to be engaged in that action. 


_ ¢ “ And why the devil did you not assist him then,” said the 
Justice, ‘ since, by Mr. Morris’s account, there were but twe 
robbers ; so you were two to two, and you are both stout likely 
men ?” 

| € « Sir, if it please your worship,” said Campbell, “ I have 
been all my life a man of peace and quietness, no ways given to 
broils or batteries. Mr. Morris, who belongs, as I understand, 
or hath: belonged, to his Majesty’s army, might have used his 
pleasure in resistance, he travelling, as I understand, with a great 
charge of treasure ; but for me, who had but my own small pe- 
culiar to defend, and who am a man of a pacific occupation, I was. 
unwilling to commit myself to hazard in the matter.” 

‘ I looked at Campbeil as he uttered these words, and never 
recollect to have seen a more singular contrast than that between 
the strong daring sternness expressed in his harsh features, and 
the air of composed meekness and simplicity which his language 
assumed. There was even a slight ironical smile lurking about 
the corners of his mouth, which seemed, involuntarily as it were, 
to intimate his disdain of the quiet and peaceful character which 
he thought proper to assume, and which led me to entertain 
strange suspicions that his concern in the violence done to Morris 
had been something very different from that of a fellow-sufferer, 
or even of a mere spectator.’ 


? 


Strong evidence appeared during all this business that Diana 
had an indescribable power over Rashleigh; as well as that, 
the latter had intimate knowlege of Rob Roy, and had caused. 
his appearance at the critical moment at which he arrived. 
The character of the magistrate, an easy good-natured. man, 
a Jacobite in heart, but who had qualified himself by taking 
the oaths, is kept up very happily. His parting observation 
to the accused person, whom he had acquitted, partakes of 
this spirit: ** Hark thee, lad, ride early at night, and don’t 
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swagger. with’ chance-passengers on the King’s high-way. 
What, man, all the King’s liege subjects are not bound to 
understand joking, and its ill cracking jests in matters of 
felony.” Sir Hildebrand’s congratulations .on_ the ,esca 
were much of the same cast. “ Hast had a lucky, turn, lad; 
but do na be over venturous again. What, man, the King’s 
road is free to all men, be they Whigs or be they Tories.” 
When protestations were repeated as to innocence of all par- 
ticipation in the act, the old gentleman added, “ Well, well, 
lad, evenss0 be it; I ask no questions — no man is bound to 
tell on himself — that’s fair play, or the devil’s in’t.” 

The guest had now littlexemployment but in making, his 
own observations on the family in which he was placed; and 
in which Diana and Rashleigh were the only persons, who 
afforded food for contemplation. The lady, he found, had 
been destined as the bride of Thorncliffe Osbaldistone, one of 
the sons; or, in case of ultimate refusal, to take the veil, 
which last seemed the more probable alternative for her to 
adopt. He learnt from her the deep designing character of 
Rashleigh, but by hints only, and could not gain any parti- 
culars. Such hints were confirmed by his own remarks; and, 
although equally ignorant of the ends proposed or the means 
possessed by that person, he felt an invincible repugnance to 
him. On one occasion he insulted him, while heated with 
wine: but the other received his apology in the morning with 
remarkable meekness and humility, though the wound sank 
deeply. — Two other characters are introduced, in the person 
of Father Vaughan, the Romish confessor, a man of much 
dignity of appearance; and in that of a Scotch gardener, 
Andrew Fairservice, who amuses by the Presbyterian cant of 
his conversation, and by his observations on the Catholic family 
which he served. | 

After a lapse of some time, Rashleigh left his home for his 
destination in London; and Francis could not refrain from 
informing his father, by letter, of the character of the person 
whom he was about to admit to. his confidence: but, to his 
great surprize, neither this nor any other communication 
obtained any reply; except a short note from.Owen, the 
clerk, announcing the arrival of Rashleigh in London, and 
forwarding a pecuniary remittance, but in no way noticing 
the subject of the cautionary epistle. Frank’s time was now 
chiefly passed with Miss Vernon in the library, a room 
altogether unfrequented by the rest of the family; or in the 
garden during the evening, which commanded a view of the 
windows of. that room,..and whence, when, the, room, was 
lighted.up, he-could plainly. distinguish the shadow of some 
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other person besides the lady, at times when he was not ad- 
mitted: a circumstance which, as he was already half in love, 
tortured him with innumerable conjectures. These were not, 
however, to be cleared up for the present. At length, he 
was roused from his waking dreams by a communication 
from Diana, stating that his father had gone on business to 
Holland, and had left to Rashleigh the conduct of his affairs 
in his absence; and the lady accompanied this intelligence 
with advice to proceed to London instantaneously, to provide 
against the dangers which she knew would onitlietcom this 
mis-placed confidence. Before such a journey could: be put 
in execution, Francis himself ¥éceived an account from a 
sleeping partner (as it is termed) in his father’s commercial 
house, that Rashleigh had disappeared ; carrying with him 
bills, assets, &c. to an amount that would be sufficient, if 
they were not recovered, to incapacitate the house from 
miki good its commercial engagements, and would be likely 
to involve it in immediate ruin. The letter closed with a re- 
commendation that Frank should set out directly for Glasgow, 
and there meet Owen, who had been dispatched to obtain 
assistance from mercantile connections in that city. 

It becomes necessary here to anticipate ‘in some degree the 
narration, in order to unfold the schemes of Rashleigh. This 
detestable character had as great an aversion to a mercantile 
life as his cousin: but he was deeply engaged in the plot 
for restoring the Stuarts to the throne; and, money being an 
engine as much wanting as it was useful, he had conceived the 
design of converting his situation in his uncle’s house into 
the means of defrauding him of his property, and applying it 
to this political purpose. He was actuated also by a spirit of 
vengeance and mortal hatred to Francis, for which the causes 
assigned seem scarcely adequate. Diana Vernon, and her 
father Sir Frederick, who was the pretended Confessor 
Vaughan, were involved in the same pursuits, but not using 
the same means, and were in close correspondence with Rob 
Roy, by which name we shall continue now to designate 
Campbell. The library, by means of a private. stair-case 
which gave access to that room, had been the scene of con- 
ferences which accounted for the appearances observed there 
by Francis. The recovery of the property embezzled by 

hleigh would save the credit of the house of Osbaldistone 
only if atchieved within a fixed period; and, when Francis 
took his leave of Miss Vernon, she gave him a packet, . with 
ission, in case he met with no success in his pursuit, to 
break the seal within ten days of the fated day, and seek far- 
ther directions from the contents. At two in the — 
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without taking leave of the family, the youth slipped out of 
the mansion, saddled ‘his horse, and, with Andrew Fairservice 
as his guide and servant, who left his former master without 
any warning, set forwards on his way to Glasgow. Frank 
was not a little nettled, on the appearance of full day, at dis- 
covering that his wily Scotish esquire had, before he quitted 
the hall indemnified himself for a debt due to him from one 
of Sir Hildebrand’s sons by appropriating to his own use a 
favourite mare belonging to that gentleman. 

The author has now at last brought us into Scotland, where 
indeed he usually conveys his se, but, as his intentions 
respecting us were tolerably manifest from the first, we have 
once or twice been inclined to complain that he made us 
halt so very long on the road. The remaining half of his 
work is more entertaining in its description of manners and 
scenery, than by the developement of the story: in summing 
up the latter, therefore, we propose to be very brief, because 
our limits will otherwise preclude us from transferring any scene 
from the book to our Gwn pages. The traveller and his man 
arrived in Glasgow on’a Thursday, but Frank was told that it 
would be impossible for him to find. Messrs. Macvittie and 
Macfin, to whom his letters referred him, until after divine 
service; and therefore, under the escort of Andrew, he went 
himself to the Barony kirk. This place of worship was in a 
crypt under the cathedral, part of which only was fitted up, 
and the remainder was dark and untenanted. Francis was 
standing in the exterior circle, with his face to the preacher 
and his back to the vaults, when a voice from behind whis- 
pered in his ear, “ You are in danger in this city.” He 
turned immediately, but the speaker had disappeared be- 
hind a massive pillar, and thence slid into the distant vaults, 
A second time he received an admonition: “ You are in 
danger in this place, so am 1; meet me to-night on the brig 
at twelve preceesely, keep at home till the gloaming, aiid avoi 
observation.” The youth was again foiled in attempting to 
detect his monitor, who was no other than Rob. Roy: 
but he kept his appointment, and was conveyed by Rob at 
night, although as yet ignorant of the real character of his 
conductor, to the Tolbooth of Glasgow ; where a sign to a de- 
puty door-keeper, who was of Rob’s clan, gained them ad- 
mittance, and in a wretched cell he found his old friend 
Owen. ‘The unfortunate clerk had been placed in. this du- 
rance by Messrs. Macvittie, who had been the most obse- 
quious adherents to his master during his prosperity, but 
now sought to indemnify themselves : the present harsh 
measure. Luckily, Mr. Osbaldistone had a correspondent of 
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a different character, the Baillie Jarvie; who, hearing. of 
Mr. Owen’s distress, came at night to release him, but, as mis- 
fortune would have it, discovered Rob Roy, on whose head a 
price was set, in the cell with the prisoner. The feelings of 
kindred, however, prevailed over the duties of office, for the 
Baillie was related to the free-booter, and Rob was allowed 
to escape.. Owen and Francis returned with the hospitable 
Baillie. to his house: but, on the following day, while saun- 
tering about the college, Frank observed three persons in close 
conversation in one of the walks, whom he recognized to be 
no others than Rashleigh, Morris, and Macvittie. “Waiting 
till the former was left alone, he confronted him, and col- 
lared him: swords were drawn} and the combat was not 
likely to end but with a fatal decision to the one or the other 
party, when they were separated by the sudden intervention 
of Rob Roy. This personage did not allow his young protégé 
to pursue his adversary when he took his departure, but ac- 
quainted him with the stratagems of the latter, who was plan- 
ning an arrest against him, on a revival of the accusation of 
Morris. Rob, before he left him, having previously received 
the mysterious letter of Miss Vernon which the packet on being 
opened was found to contain, appointed a place of meeting on 
theborders of the Highlands; and, in an expedition subsequently 
undertaken thither in company with the Baillie, a rapid series 
of adventures befel Frank and his companion, all in some way 
connected with the fortunes of Rob Roy. ‘The place of meet- 
ing was the Clachan of Aberfoil, on the Highland line: but 
sundry events intervened to frustrate it at that point, and lead 
to interesting traits of Highland-manners, forming altogether 
the most attractive part of the story. The sequel must be 
stated in few words. Francis recovered his papers through 
the intervention of Rob Roy, and the credit of his father’s 
house was restored: he also eventually received the hand of 
Diana Vernon, and became master of Osbaldistone-hall ; Sir 
Hildebrand’s family having, with the exception of Rashleigh, 
fallen sacrifices to their own excesses and political attach- 
ments. Rashleigh was killed by Rob Roy in a scuffle, while 
trying to execute an act of vengeance on Francis Osbaldistone, 

and on Miss Vernon and her father. | 
This last volume is, as we have said, principally interesting 
from the intimacy which it gives us with the lawless Highland 
chieftain, Rob Roy; who is said, in despite of his powerful 
enemies, to have maintained his ground in the wilds of Loch 
Lomond, and to have died :a peaceful death in old age in 
1736. His sons, we believe, were not afterward so fortunate . 
in their end... Many of his hair-breadth. escapes are inter- 
woven with the latter part of the story which we have ana- 
lyzed : 
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lyzed: but perliaps none ‘is. more striking than one;in whica 
his wife, with some of the clan, defeated a small.party of the 
King’s troops who were in pursuit of her husband. Her 
temper is afterward kindled ‘to a degree'of ferocity which is 
nevertheless magnificent, by information that he’ had elsewhere 
fallen. into the power of his enemy. The first introduction of 
her is in the subsequent passage : 


‘ The attack’ which Captain Thornton (commanding the King’s 
troops’) Meditated was prevented by the unexpected apparition of 
a female upon the summit of the rock. ‘ Stand!’ she said, 
with a commanding tone, ‘“¢ and tell me what ye seek in Mac- 

regor’s country ?” j : 

‘TI have seldom seen a finer or more commanding form than 
this woman. She might be between the term of forty and fifty 
years, and had a countenance which must once have been of a 
masculine cast of beauty; though now, imprinted with deep lines 
by exposure to rough weather, and perhaps by the wasting in- 
fluence of grief and passion, its features were only strong, harsh, 
and expressive. She wore her plaid, not drawn around her head 
and shoulders, as is thé fashion of the women in Scotland, but 
disposed around her body as the Highland soldiers wear their’s. 
She. had a man’s bonnet, with a feather in it, an unsheathed sword 
in her hand, and a pair of pistols at her girdle. : , 
~ © It?s Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife,” said the Baillie, in a 
whisper of considerable alarm ; ‘‘ and there will be broken heads 
amang us or it’s lang.” : . | 

‘ « What seek ye here?” she asked again at Captain Thornton, 
who had himself advanced to reconnoitre. 

‘ « We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell,’’ 
answered the officer, ‘‘ and make no war on women; therefore 
offer no vain opposition to the King’s troops, and assure yourself of 
civil treatment.” 

‘ « Ay,” retorted the Amazon, “I am no stranger to your 
tender mercies. Ye have left me neither name nor fame — my 
mother’s bones will shrink aside in their grave when mine are laid 
beside them. — Ye have left me and.mine neither house nor held, 
blanket nor bedding, cattle to feed us, oer flocks to clothe us — Ye 
have taken from us all— all—the very name of our ancestors have 
ye taken away,’ and now ye come for our lives,” 

« «T seek no man’s life,’ replied the Captain; “ I only 
execute my orders. If you are alone, good woman, you have 
nought to fear —if there are any with you so rash as to offer 
useless resistance, their own blood be on their own heads — Move 
forward, serjeant.” 

‘ « Forward —march,”? said the non-commissioned officer. 
‘¢ Huzza, my boys, for Rob Roy’s head or a purse of gold!’ 


Young Osbaldistone and the Baillie Jarvie were unwilling 
spectators of the battle, and towards them the female yictor 
was not inclined to act with much mercy: 
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‘ We were dragged before her, Dougal fighting, struggling, 
screaming, as if he were the party most apprehensive of hurt, and 
repulsing, by threats and efforts, all those who attempted to take 
a nearer interest in our capture than he seemed to do himself. 
At length we were placed before the heroine of the day, whose 
appearance, as well as those of the savage, uncouth, yet martial 
figures who surrounded us, struck me, to own the truth, with con- 
siderable apprehension. I do not know if Helen Mac Gregor had 
taken any actual part in the fray, and indeed I was afterwards 
given to apprehend the contrary ; but the specks of blegd on her 
brow. her hands and naked arms, as well as on the blade of the 
sword which she continued to hold in her hand—her flushed 
countenance, and the disordered state of the raven locks which 
fomnees from under the red bonnet and plume that formed her 
head-dress, seemed all to intimate that she had taken an immediate 
share in the conflict. Her keen black eyes and features expressed 
an — inflamed by the pride of gratified revenge, and the 
triumph of victory. Yet there was nothing positively sanguinary, 
or cruel, in her deportment ; and she reminded me, when the im- 
mediate alarm of the interview was over, of some of the paintings 
I had seen of the inspired heroines in the Catholic churehes of 
France. She was not, indeed, sufficiently beautiful for a Judith, 
nor had she the inspired expression of features which painters 
hay. given to Deborah, or to the wife of Heber the Kenite, at 

whose’ feet the strong oppressor of Israel, who dwelled in Haro- 
shefh: o,* the Gentiles, bowed down, fell, and lay a dead man. 
Neverthe). °58» the enthusiasm by which she was agitated gave her 
cotintenhance 2nd deportment, wildly dignified in themselves, an 
air which mace her approach nearly to the ideas of those won- 
derfil ‘artists, .Vho gave to the eye the heroines of Scripture 


history? : 


While the fate o,f these captives was revolved in the mind of 


‘this Scotisi Amazon, another party of Highlanders was seen 


oach : the pictuve is beautiful; and we have no doubt 
that it is cor Tect: A 
© Of the set:ond party, most had pistols at the belt, and almost 
nok teks hanging at the vowed which they wore in front. 
Each had a good gun in his hand, and a broad sword by his side, 
besides a stout round target made of light wodd, covered with 
leather, and curiously studded with brass, and’ having a steel’ pike 
screwed into the centre. These hung at their backs on a march, 
or. while they were engaged in exchanging fire with the enemy, 
and werg worn on the left arm when they charged with sword in 
a it. was easy to see that this chosen band had not arrived 
from, a victory such as the found their il-appointed companions 
ossessed of. The pibroch sent forth occasionally a few wailing 
notes, expressive of very different sentiment from triumph, and 
when they before the wife of their Chieftain it was in 


silence, and with downcast and melancholy looks. They oo 30g 
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when they approached her, and the pipes again sent forth the 
same wild and melancholy strain. | 

.*-Helen rushed towards them with a countenance in which 
anger was mingled with apprehension. ‘* What means this, 
Allaster ?”? she said to the minstrel. ** Why a lament in the 
moment of victory ? — Robert — Hamish — Where’s the Mac- 
Gregor ?— where’s your father ?” 

* Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow and irresolute 
steps, towards her, and murmured a few words in Gaelic, at 
hearing which she set up a shriek that made the rocks ring again, 
in which all the women and boys joined, clapping their hands and 
yelling, as if their lives had been expiring in the sound. The 
moyntain echoes, silent since the military sounds of battle had 
ceased, had now to answer these frantic and discordant shrieks of 
sorrow, which drove the very night-birds from their haunts in the 
rocks, as if they were startled to hear orgies more hideous and ill- 
omened than their own, performed in the face of open day. 

‘ « ‘Taken !” repeated Helen, when the clamour had subsided 
— “ Taken! — captive !— and you live to say so? — Coward 
dogs! did I nurse you for this, that you should spare your blood 
pe en father’s enemies.? or see him prisoner, and come back to 
te it 3 , ; 

‘ The sons of MacGregor, to whom this expostulation was 
addressed, were youths, of whom the eldest had hardly attained 
his twentieth year. He was called Robert; but, to distinguish 
him from his father, the Highlanders added the epithet, Og, or 
the Less. Dark hair, and dark features, with a ruddy glow of 
health and animation, and a form strong and well-set beyond his 
years, completed the sketch of the young mountaineer. Hamish, 
or James, was taller by the head, and much handsomer than his 
brother ; his light-blue eyes, with a profusion of fair hair, which 
streamed from under his smart blue bonnet, made his whole ap- 
pearance a most favourable specimen of the Highland youth.’ 


We intended to give our readers a picture of Rob’s sylvan 
retreat, but we have already trespassed so largely in the 
length of our extracts that we cannot redeem our promise. 
Nor can we direct them to the humorous colloquial scenes, 
chiefly supported by Baillie Jarvie and Andrew Fairser- 
vice, in which the tale abounds as much as its precursors, 
otherwise than by recommending the perusal of the book. 
All particular criticism on it would be superfluous, our for- 
mer observations on the productions of the author being 
equally applicable to the present: we forbear, therefore, from 
—— to them, or longer detaining our reader's from other, 
possibly’ more important, but probably not more engaging 
occupation. ie | 
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Ant. Ve ‘A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools ; exhibiting theit 
Defects, and suggesting Hints for their Improvement; with 
' giniple and rational Plans of teaching the usual ' Branches’ of 

Education, and a Table for the Arrangement of School 
‘ Business, &c. &c. By aSchool-master.' 1z2mo. 3s. - Boards. 
-. Darton and Co. : : | | 


‘Am the number of ephemeral tracts which engage the 
-attention of«a.reviewer, and sink into oblivion almost as 
soon as his notice of them is submitted to-the public, it is a 
very ‘satisfactory reliéf to be able occasionally to select an 
er of a different description, and to recommend it to our 
readers as intitled to’ permanent consideration. Of this 
description is the modest sketch now before ‘us; which, pub- 
lished in ‘the simplest and cheapest form, will be found replete 
with a variety of useful admonitions on that interesting topic, 
the improvement of schools.. The author, though himself a 
school-master, has not. presumed to give his address; under 
the impression, we infagine, that with such an accompani- 
ment his book might be considered as an indirect mode of 
advertising his establishment. At the same time, he is 
evidently desirous of withholding no part of his plan, but 
explains the whole in the clearest though not always the 
most polished language, and invites those who choose to act 


’ 
‘ 


by ‘rule to adopt the system which he has found the benefit 
of following. Keo. 

_ ‘Taking the age of seven or eight as the proper time for 
sending a child to school, and supposing him to be: kept 
there till he has reached that of fourteen, the writer:deems 
this period ample for the ‘following attainments: ‘ reading, 
writing, and ‘arithmetic; the first six books of Euclid; al- 
gebra as’ far as equations; mensuration; geography and the 
_ause of the globes; Latin, to the length of reading Ovid and 
Virgil without a translation; French to a similar degree; 
and, in the case of an assiduous and clever lad, Greek so far 
as to qualify him to. read Xenophon and Homer without 
difficulty... With regard to his mode of agcomplishing this 
somewhat extensive course of education, hé@ proposes that a 
youth should begin with the simplest things, and be made to 
repeat them. until thoroughly grounded in the elementary 
part. . Instead of expecting a child to learn the. whole 
alphabet in a few days, he suggests a plan (pp. 14, 15.) of 
familiarizing him with one or at most two letters in a day, 
by enim them printed on separate cards, and even by 
requiring him to imitate them with a pencil or chalk ona 
slate. en children advance to the process of reading, he 
recommends in like manner a single line for a lesson, teaching 
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them first to spell the words several times, and next to try 
to pronounce them without spelling ; a mode which will pre- 
vent the:pernicious ‘habit of guessing, and will be more be- 
neficial than: ten times the quantity said in the usual way, 
In the next place, children should be brought.as soon as pos- 
sible into classes, competition being a most potent stimulant 
to-their exertions. .A farther rule in their more advanced 
state is that of writing from dictation; a practice extremely 
conducive to. accuracy both in spelling and punctuating, and 
which.will not be found to involve much loss of time to the 
master, if a senior scholar. be employed to dictate a, lesson 
to a class. tits sil dhe 
Writing. — Parents who send children to day-schools are 
very rarely possessed of leisure, or of knowlege, sufficient to 
enable them to appreciate the improvement of their sons in 
any acquirement except writing; and therefore teachers are 
particularly attentive to that department, and to the neatness 
or rather to the ornaments of a cyphering-book. ‘This course 
is pursued in some cases on selfish calculation, but often from 
hard. necessity ; since, whatever progress their. pupils might 
make in other studies, a deficiency in that which is so easily 
judged by the eye would soon lead to a removal of the boys 
to a new school. Yet even in writing we find ample room 
for improving the method of teaching. — . , 
The plan at present followed in schools allows the master, 
when his pupils are numerous, little more time than is ne- 
cessary to give a cursory glance at each: but, as beginners 
require the greatest share of attention, an older boy might 
be charged with the superintendance of two or three of 
the younger, as far as teaching them how to hold their pens 
and to form their letters. Another and a more important ar- 
rangement.is to separate a school into writing-classes, accord- 
ing to the faults into which each individual is most apt. to 
fall; and which are fewer in number than those persons may 
imagine who have not analyzed the art of penmanship, so ag 
to reduce the formation: of letters to. a, few simple rules, 
Forty or fifty boys may be divided into six or eight classes, 
each class having a board displayed before it, on the one end 
of which they should see the tault to be corrected, and on 
the other the letter or turn accurately formed, ‘The degree 
of slope that is proper in writing might be impressed on the 
pupil’s mind by a particular scale (explained in p. 25.); and, 
after having practised an hour in a day for a year, the 
scholars would be sufficiently advanced to admit of reducing 
the time of writing to three,hours in a week. _ Before they 
left school, they might even. make some progress in writing 
T 3 a running 
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& running hand, although the complete acquisition of this 
‘facility can be the result only of long subsequent practice. 
' Arithmetic. — This isa department in which, as the be- 
yirining of it requires separate attention to each boy, a teacher 
feels most acutely the’ inconvenience of having too many 
scholars. His inability to give them a proper share of his 
time often leads to their application to their senior school 
fellows for assistance; and, as the latter will rather work a 
sum than take the trouble of explaining the manner of doing 
it, the acquisition of the junior pupil is much retarded. It is 
therefore in arithmetic, beyond all other branches, that the 
public feel the benefit of the new plan of conveying instruction 
introduced by Bell and Lancaster; and the four primary rules 
of arithmetic are even better taught by a youth than by a 
regular master, who can scarcely be expected to submit to 
drudgery or loss of time in so familiar a department. The 
age of nine seems to this writer the proper period for boys. to 
commence arithmetic; and nothing prevents them from pur- 
suing the study from the outset in a class, each having the 
same sum to work. They can hardly be kept too long at 
the processes, simple as they are, of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, because their future progress de- 
pends so materially on a thorough acquaintance with these 
fundamental parts. Proportion, or as it is commonly called 
the Rule of Three, demands a greater stretch of attention, 
but may with equal propriety be taught in a class. The 
boys, being by this time of the age of ten, will be competent 
to give a reason for the different operations; and the only 
sure way of accomplishing their advancement in cyphering, 
as in other things, is to oblige them to account for every 
step that they take. The farther rules of arithmetic are 
nothing more than modifications of those which we have just 
mentioned. : 
Geography and the Use of the Globes. — This interesting 
study will be much facilitated by accustoming the pupils to 
make drawings of maps; a plan by which the relative 
situations of states, with their extent and’ boundaries, are 
more firmly fixed in the memory than by any explanations. 
Strict ‘accuracy will not be necessary at first: it. will be 
enough to draw a map of Europe by the eye, to give a 
general idea of the form of each kingdom, and to mark each 
ivision by a distinct colour. The method of doing this is 
very distinctly explained in pp. 52, 53. of the present work, 
English Grammar. — No part of school-business calls more 
strongly for amendment than this, boys being very seldom 
impressed with the principles that. lead to. the correction of 
2 their 
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‘their exercises in this branch of study. ' Let the teacher 
arrange into one class all the boys who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, and explain to them what a noun substantive is, re- 
quiring of each of them to give examples until it shall be 
evident that the whole have arrived at a distinct conception 
of the lesson. Another day should be allotted to a similar 
explanation and exemplification of the article, after which 
come the pronouns and the indeclinable parts of speech. 
Next let adjectives and verbs be introduced, and examinations 
continued until each boy is perfectly familiar with the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of all these points of grammar. 
Were a month or more devoted to thoroughly grounding 
them in this part of their instruction, it would be a great 
saving of time, in comparison with that which is now devoted 
to or rather wasted on the same object on a very different 
plan. The next step will be to teach them the variations and 
inflections of words; the genders, the numbers, and cases, and 
subsequently the moods and tenses of verbs. After these comes 
the syntax of our language, or rules for the concord, govern- 
ment, and various constructions that occur in composition. 
The boys may now be expected to write exercises with toler- 
able correctness, and should also be able to point out eve 
instance in which a rule is exemplified. ‘ Lindley Murray’s 
Exercises,” and the * Essentials of English Grammar by a 
Member of the University of Oxford,” are recommended by 
the present author for this branch of education; and here, as 
in other instances, he points out (p. 60.) with great clearness 
the different classes into which a school may be divided, and 
the advantage of deriving assistance from employing the 
senior boys in the detail of the instruction. 

Latin. — We were curious to learn whether this attentive 
inquirer had any new suggestion to recommend, in a depart- 
ment which ought long ago to have been reduced to a very 
simple plan; and we had soon the satisfaction of discovering 
that in it also his mode of teaching implies a considerable 
saving of labour. A boy beginning Satin at the age of eight 
should not be desired to commit a number of grammar-rules 
to memory, but should commence by learning the declension 
of the nouns, without loading his recollection with definitions 
and explanations. When he has committed to memory 3 
number of familiar Latin substantives, let him go on in the 
next place to adjectives, and he will soon find little difficulty 
in declining these two parts of speech together. he a, 
for the present the comparison of adjectives, let him procee 
to acquire the pronouns, to store his memory with a farther 
stock of vocables, and to _— the habit of conjugating 
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verbs “less "by rule -than by practice. Various examples of 
conjugation should be learned, and rendered familiar, before 
he is taxed with thé definitions of the moods, tenses, or other 
parts of the verb. He may now proceed to Corderius, 
Eufropius, and §n course of time to Ceesar; making it a rule 
in al cases to avoid the use of translations, nothing being 
more hurtful to the thorough acquisition of a language, or 
tending more to prevent the exercise of the judgment. 

These rules for the acquisition of Latin are familiar to all 
who ‘have perused Locke and Dumarsais: but the present 
treatise has the merit of considerable novelty with regard to 
the method ‘of studying the rules of syntax. The author, ob- 
serving how unmercifully the memory of boys was loadéd in 
getting by heart a string of rules, many of which were of rare 
application, took the trouble of parsing the first twenty pages 
of Cesar’s Commentaries, and of marking every rule as it 
occurred. He was thus led to divide our voluminous col- 
lection of syntax-rules into seven classes, the first of which 
occurs very often; the second, frequently; the third, less fre- 
quently; the fourth, occasionally; the fifth, rarely; and the 
last two comparatively very seldom; while not fewer than 
forty-five of our rules were found not to be exemplified once 
in the twenty ‘pages in question. The conclusion is that boys 
should be taught at first nothing more than the first or second 
class of rules; postponing the others till they are farther ad- 
vanced in the language; and never making those that are of 
rare occurrence an object of study by themselves, but of re- 
ference at each particular time at which it becomes necessary 
for the teacher to point out their application. om 

Greek.— Without aiming at carrying boys to any consider- 
able length in this language, the writer has appropriated to it 
a short section which contains chiefly the application of the 
rules already recommended in the case of Latin. He would 
first fix in the memory the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, -by 
continually declining and conjugating them; after which, 
proceeding to one of the Gospels, he suggests the use: of 
*© Dawson’s Lexicon of the New Testament,” and the subse- 
quent perusal of Xenophon and Homer, with that of the 
Excerpta so familiarly known by the title of Scriptores Greei. 
At this stage, the pupil’s labour should be closed, unless he be 
intended for a literary life; in which case, adds the author, 
he will find the vigorous prosecution of Greek the best plan 
for improving: his style, and even for storing his mind with 
useful knowlege. . 3 ony srg 
" French.—In this Janguage, also, a youth should acquire an@ 
frequently repeat the declension of ‘the nouns, pronouns, and 
Ek. i. . verbs, 
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‘verbs, until they are firmly fixed in his memory. Let him 
likewise be saved.the labour of studying and getting by 
heart that long list’ of rules, with which French grammarians 
have ‘not scrupled to encumber the acquisition of their lan- 
guage. When he has impressed on his ‘recollection their 
principal directions; he may proceed to read an ‘easy book, 
and postpone the study of the less. frequent rules until occa- 
sions occur that make it incumbent on the teacher to refer to 
them. The writing of exercises should follow; and, after a 
certain progress in the elementary part of this branch of study, 
the pupil may translate any easy French author into E 
lish, with the view of re-translating it into French when the 
lapse of a week shall have removed the words used. by the 
original writer from his recollection. _ This was, the plan 
which Mr. Gibbon followed so successfully in the acquisition 
both of French and Latin. The pupil will soon be enabled.to 
confine his study to translating from English into French; 
and, when he shall thus have learned ‘the grammar and 
vocables, the practice of speaking the language with French 
people will in time give him the pronunciation, and familiarity 
with the idioms. 

Natural and Experimental Philosophy.—These departments 
belong more properly to an University-course, and are fit 
objects of study for those only who are intended for a pgtl 
life: boys at school, therefore, should confine their readi 
such books as Goldsmith’s Natural History, Imison’s Sclrool 
of Arts, and Gregory’s Elements of Polite Education. Even 
these should be introduced only towards the close of their 
school-course, and. not with the view of attempting to fami- 
liarize them with so wide a range of study, but to prevent 
them from. appearing deficient in conversation. The topics 
are so entertaining that it will suffice to put the books into the 
hands of the. boys, and to let an hour be appropriated: once 
or.twice in a week for elucidating and explaining difficulties. 

Book-keeping can, in the general opinion, be. acquired only 
in the practice of mercantile business :'.but we agree.with. this 
author that it is by no means impracticable to give youths: at 
school a clear conception of its principles, by altering mate- 
rially the mode of teaching it. Let us take a single entry, 
and pursue it through all its stages, the Waste Book, the 
Journal, and the Ledger; confining our ¢xplanations, at first, 
to a particular point, and introducing farther matters. only 
after the youth shall have acquired a clear conception ofeach 
part separately stated. The pupil is now of an age to compre- 
thhend the reason for every particular operation or entry. A 


farther introduction to mercantile life might be attained bya ~ 


plan 
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lan recommended in pp. 46, 47. of laying a price-current 
‘before boys, inducing them to-fix on particular articles as ob- 
jects of traffic, and to go through all the forms of actual 
business in making purchases and sales, writing -out bills, 
‘giving receipts, &c. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that in this part, as in some others, the writer of the tract 
before us has given rather too wide a range to sanguine anti- 
cipations; and that he considers as attainable, within the 
usual period of a school-education, various things of which 
the attainment must be the result of continued practice 
at a higher seminary, or in a more advanced age. The plan 
just mentioned ought not to be attempted in an ordinary 
school, but may be introduced with great effect and carried to 
a very considerable length in a school or academy that is 
strictly commercial, Nay it ought by all means to be adopted 
in the case of a youth destined to manage business at an early 
age, or of a clerk who can afford the time and expence; for 
he may pass a number of years in a counting-house without 
meeting with such an opportunity of reducing things to rule 
as would be afforded by the plan here explained. His oceu- 
pation in an office or counting-house seldom comprizes above 
‘one department ; and it is in fact the less varied, the greater 
is the business of the establishment to which he belongs. 
The science of Mathematics, though little connected with 
a life of business, deserves the attention of all who can afford 
the time and expence necessary for a partial study of it, as 
‘imtroductory to other pursuits. Algebra is a pleasing and in- 
‘structive exercise of our thinking faculties, and Mensuration 
is useful to most of us at some period of life. The rules laid 
down for Arithmetic will, with a few alterations, be found ap- 
plicable to the study of Mathematics; and in the course of six 


‘months they will bring a youth at the age of eleven or twelve 


through as much of the elementary part as will be necessary, 
provided that he be not intended for engineering, navigation, 
‘or any other line particularly connected with the science. 

The rest of this little volume is appropriated to general 
directions for the division of time, the arrangement of parti- 
cular studies, and the adoption of strict system in every part 
of the school-business. A boy should never be engaged at 
once in two studies of intricacy, but undivided attention 
should be given to any matter that requires thought. 
Writing, being acquired more from imitation than reflec- 
tion, may be begun as early as the age of eight, and may ac- 
company the study of English Grammar. Latin comes next in 
order, and should be followed up for at least twelve months, 
to the exclusion of any other serious oceupation. —, 
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and afterward French, will now engage a part of the 
scholar’s time; and, if all be well managed, he will have 


amade such progress in these different branches as to 


begin 


Greek at the age of twelve, and to carry on these along with 
other studies to the age of fourteen: the time when youths 
must, in, general, be expected to leave school. 


¢ Plan of Instruction.—From the Age of Eight to Fourteen, 
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Eight to Nine. Nine to Ten. Ten to Eleven, 
nglish. |Sandford and Mer-|Murray’s Reader,|Class-Book, Spelling, 
ton, Spelling,| Spelling, Gram-| Grammar, Exercises, 
Grammar. mar. 
3 Writing. Once a Day. Once a day. Once a day. 
Accounts,} Long Division. Practice. Vulgar and Decimal 
} Fractions. 
‘Latin Perfect the Acci-'Grammar, Conju-|Nepos, Cesar, Exercises., 
dence. gata, Eutropius, 
Exercises. | 
rench. 7 Grammar,RecueilChoisi, 
| Eleven to Twelve. \Twelve to Thirteen.| Thirteen to Fourteen. 
English, |Animated Nature,|Guthrie’s Geogra-|History of England,Geo- 
Spelling, Gram-} phy, English} graphy, the Use of the 
mar, Exercises. Composition. Globes. 
Writing. |Three times a week.|Three times a week. Twice a week. 
{Accounts. |The Extraction of|Mensuration,Book- Natural and Experimen- 
Roots, Miscel- keeping. tal Philosophy, Book-| 
laneous Ques- keeping, Examination. 


tions, Geometry. 








Sallust, Ovid, Ex- 
ercises. 


Scriptores Romani, 
Virgil, Exercises. 


Scriptores Romani, Ho- 
race, Livy, Exercises, 





Télémaque, Porny’s 
Exercises. 


Gil Blas, Moliere, 
HamelandCham- 
baud’s Exercises. 


English into French. 





Greek. | 


Grammar, 


Testament, Xeno- 
phon. 


Xenophon, Homer _ or 
Poetae Greci, Scrip- 
tores Greeci.’ 

















It is of great importance, adds the author, that a master should 
keep his word both in punishing and rewarding, since other- 


wise the boys will soon lose the habit of attending t 


o either 
threats 
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threats or promises. ‘The objects of study should be-va 
ried, to give ‘the youthful and often impatient pupils the 

atification of a frequent change. Lessons should be care- 

lly abridged, and it might be a good rule to make every 
third lesson a repetition of the other two., The proper stim- 
ulants to exertion are steady superintendance on the part of 
the master; the distribution of rewards not pecuniary but 
honorary; and periodical examinations in the presence of 
friends or other respectable persons. Boys who prove them- 
selves insensible to all these methods should, without hesi- 
tation, be dismissed from the school; in order that the master 
may be spared the infliction of excessive punishment, and the 
other youths be relieved from the danger of bad example. 
Corporal punishment should be almost always avoided, and 
exchanged for admonitions given in private and without the 
knowlege of the other scholars. ‘The co-operation of parents 
is likewise an indispensable condition to success; children 
should not be indulged with holidays by their friends on mere 
solicitation, but their attendance at the regular hours should 
be scrupulously enforced; and a strict injunction ‘should be 


-added to obey the directions of the master, particularly in 


learning their evening-tasks. All this is nothing more than 
a master has a title to expect from parents, if his reputation 
be such as will stand the test of inquiry not only as to talents 
or morals, but as to that most important quality, mildness in 
manner with firmness in purpose. Any parent may, before 
he fixes on a school, satisfy himself as to the propriety of the 
mode adopted in it, by asking of a scholar the few questions 
pointed out in pp. 123, 124.; and the consequence of not 
fixing till after mature inquiry will be the continuance of the 
youth at the same school; a point of great importance, since 
few instances. are to be found of much improvement bein 
otherwise made. Previous inquiry has also the farther ad- 
vantage of enabling the parents to rely with confidence on 
the teacher, and not to be discouraged by the slow progress of 
their child at his commencement. : 

The essay concludes with a few directions for the improve- 
ment of those adults whose early education has been neglected, 
and with a vindication (in our opinion unnecessary) of the 
animadversions made by the author on inferior teachers and 
over-indulgent parents. “He repedts also what we think is 
much more questionable, that the term of seven years is per- 
fectly sufficient for the attainment of all that he has sketched 
in the preceding outline. In this instance, and almost only 
in this, do we conceive the respectable writer to have allowed 
himself to mis-calculate the progress of his pupils. Were we 

to 
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to suggest an amendment of his treatise, it would consist not in 
altering any part ofhis method of teaching, but in excluding.a 
few of the higher branches from his course, at least in those 
cases in which ‘a literary profession was not to be followed. — A 
We shall hope in the next edition of his tract to: see a material 
extension of his remarks on the merits of the system of Bell 
and Lancaster: hitherto, he has merely noticed the expe- 
diency’ of applying that method to one or two departments 
of school-education, without discussing the very interesting 
question of its fitness for the higher branches of study. We 
conclude with the extract of a note in p. 13., where he adverts 
to a topic which we hope may ere long engage the attention 
of some repectable member of the church. 


‘It is to be regretted that there is not an edition of the Bible, i] 
printed expressly.for school use, from which great part of what t 
relates to the Jewish laws and ceremonies, together with all such i 
passages as are too indelicate for their reading, should be left out. : 
There any many expressions which a master Or governess cannot 
suffer to.be read. ‘These might certainly either be altered or left 
out, without any injury to the book, as intended for children.’ 





' 
| 
' 
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3 "Os ; 
‘Art. VI. Beppo, a Venetian ange pp-49- 38. 6d. sewedy /hy des pon 
. Murray. i818. ) J 
J’HIs poem is ushered to the world with the customary H 

form and solemnity of “ Mr. Murray’s” Spring-publi- ia 
cations. It is well printed, on handsome paper: it is stitched 
up in a yellowish greenish cover, in the thin octavo form; \ 
and it contains a'tale written in the eight-line stanza, which | 
has of late been so fashionable. We therefore opened it 
with the expectation of reading at’ least a serious if not a 7 
‘¢ delightfully horrible” story, similar to those which have so 
frequently appeared in this shape: but we suffered a sort of 
literary surprize, and, we acknowlege, an agreeable disap- 
pointment on finding by the perusal of the first stanza that 
we had in our hands a satirjcal parody, or burlesque jeu 
d’esprit, from the pen of a man of whim and humour, if 
not’ of wit. He has sent forth this ludicrous effusion not 
only with a reference to the present rage for 


‘ A Grecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale,’ 


but as a hit at some of his contemporaries who have con- © | 
trived to weave their opinions of men and things into.a texture 
as slight as this, regardless alike whether the materials or the 
colours have any assimilation. — 

The 
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The story, indeed, is extremely simple. A Venetian trader, 
called Beppo, (the Joe of the Italian Giuseppe, Joseph,) after 
several voya is on one occasion absent for many years, 
bs during which Laura his wife hears no tidings of him; 


* And really if a man won’t let us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so.’ 


So thought Laura, whose portrait occasions these lines : 


|} ‘ She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a “‘ certain age,” 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
To name, define by speech, or write on page, 

a4 The period meant precisely by that word, — 
ia Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 


‘ Laura was blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment, 
And treated her genteelly, so that, drest, 

She looked extremely well where’er she went : 
: A pretty woman is a welcome guest, 

And Laura’s en a frown had rarely bent, 

; Indeed she shoné all smiles, and seemed to flatter 
| Mankind with her black eyes for looking at her.’ 


She accordingly connects herself with a Venetian Count, 
g who acts as her ‘ Cavalier * servente’ for a long period. They 
FY both go to a ridotto, or masked ball, during the Carnival. 


‘ Laura, when drest, was (as I sang before) 
A pretty woman as was ever seen, 
Fresh as the Angel o’er a new inn door, 
Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, 
With all the fashions which the last month wore, 
| Coloured, and silver paper leav’d between 
| That and the title-page, for fear the press 
| Should soil with parts of speech the parts of dress.’ 








In the progress of the evening, she observes that a Turk 
eyes her , 
¢ With pertinacity that’s rather rare ;’ 


and, on returning to her palace with the Count, all aghast 


‘ Sate Laura, with a kind of comic horror : 
When, lo! the Mussulman + was there before her.’ 





* Metri causa, the author cuts down the Cavaliere to Cavalier ; 
which an Italian may deem very cavalier treatment. 

In stanza 74. the author gives us the word Mussulwomen, for 
which we believe he can plead no justification: but perhaps its 
jocese usage requires none. 

He, 
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He, of course, turris out to be her husband; who, as he 
shortly tells her, having gone through the usual routine of 
shipwreck, slavery, and escape, and having joined a band of 
pirates and become a renegado, returns with * much (heaven 
knows how gotten) cash,’ 


‘ And thus at Venice landed to reclaim 
His wife, religion, house, and Christian name.’ 


The progress of this tale affords an opportunity for sly re- 
marks, in the writer’s peculiar style. His satire, though at 
times a little tinged with vulgarity, is usually good-humoured 
and often well pointed: he throws about his observations in 
a lively strain; and it is very amusing to remark how every 
thing, of which he speaks or thinks, becomes the immediate 
thesis of a new episode of playful moralizing. 

The poem opens with a description of the Carnival, and of 
the masks and dresses that may, and of those that may not, be 
then and there worn; after which the derivation of the word 
introduces a humourous account of Lent and its un-sauced 
fish. Here the author commits a little oversight. He ad- 
vises the traveller who is ‘‘ curious im/fish sauce,” when about 
to depart for Venice, to procure * 

‘ Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Or, by the Lord! a Lent will well-nigh starve ye ; 


‘ That is to say, if your religion’s Roman;? 


forgetting that, if the said traveller’s religion be Roman, he 
will not use the said sauces during the period in question. 
He then darts off with a high-flown representation of the 
beauty of the women, comparing them with a picture of 
Giorgione in ‘ Manfrini’s palace;’ on which, amid all his 
drollery, he sentimentalizes in a strain of so much truth and 
natural feeling that we shall extract the stanzas. 


‘ *Tis but a portrait of his son, and wife, 
And self; but such a woman! love in life! 


‘ Love in full life and length, not love ideal, 
No, nor ideal beauty, that fine name, 
But something better still, so very real, 
That the sweet model must have been the same ; 
A thing that you would purchase, beg, or steal, 
Wer’t not impossible, besides a shame: 
The face recals some face, as ’twere with pain, 
You once have seen, but ne’er will see again ; 


‘One of those forms which flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 
And, oh! the loveliness at times we see 


In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The 
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The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree,. 
In many a nameless being we retrace, | 
Whose course and home we knew not, nor shall know, 
. Like the lost Pleiad * seen no more below.’ | 


We have next a description of the ‘course of love’ at 


Venice, with an appropriate allusion to Desdemona and 
Othello, and the delineation of a Gondola. 


¢ Did’st ever see a gondola? For fear 

You should not, I'll describe it you exactly: 

Tis a long covered boat that’s common here, 
Carved at the prow, built lightly, but compactly, 

Rowed by two rowers, each called “‘ Gondolier,” 
It glides along the water, looking blackly, 

Just dike a coffin clapt in a canoe, 

Where none can cake out what you say or do. 


‘ And up and down the long canals they go, 
' And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 
And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe, 
But not to them do woeful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when-the funeral’s done.’ 


The poet then commences his story at the 21st: stanza. 
His account of the cher ami of the Venetians, the Cicisbéo of 
former days, or Cavaliere servente of the present, is very 
amusing ; and his picture of Laura’s friend the Count, 


‘ A coxcomb was he by the public voice,’ 


seems to be from the life. The expressions of the lady, on 
the restoration of her husband, will entertain our readers: 


‘ Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 

| To speak, cries “ Beppo! what’s your pagan name? 
i Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth ! 
And how came you to keep away so Tong? 

Are you not sensible ’twas very wrong ? 


‘« And are you really, truly, now a Turk ? 
With any other women did you wive ? 
Is’t true they use their fingers for a fork ? 

Well, that’s the prettiest shawl — as I’m alive! 
You’ll give it me? They say you eat no pork. 
And how so many years did you contrive 
To — Bless me! did I ever? No, I never | 

Saw a man grown so yellow! How’s your liver ?”’” 


As the tale is intended merely to be the sporting vehicle 
of the writer’s observations, he makes no difficulty, accord- 
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ing to the modern fashion, in introducing the following pane- 
gyric on Italy: 


‘ For all these sinful doings, I must say, 

That Italy’s a pleasant place to me, ¢ 
-Who love to see the Sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail’d to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon’d muchvlike the back scene of a play, 

Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 


‘I like on Autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being fore’d to bid my groom be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapp’d about, 
Because the skies are not the most secure; 
I know too that, if stopp’d upon my route, 
Where the green alleys windingly allure, 
Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the way, — 
In England ’twould be dung, dust, or a dray. 


‘ I also like to dine on becaficas, 
To see the Sun set, sure he’!! rise to-morrow, . 
Not through a misty morning twinkling weak as 
A drunken man’s dead eye in maudlin sorrow, 
But with all Heaven t’ himself; that day will break as 
Beauteous as cloudless, nor be fore’d to borrow 
That sort of farthing candle-light which glimmers 
Where reeking London’s smoky cauldron simmers. 


¢ I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 
Like our harsh northern whistling, grunting guttural, 
Which we’re oblig’d to hiss, and spit, and sputter all. 


‘ I like the women too (forgive my folly), 
From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 
To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies. 


‘ Eve of the land which still is Paradise ! 

Italian beauty! didst thou not inspire 

Raphael, who died in thy embrace, and vies — 
With all we know of Heaven, or can desire, 

In what he hath bequeath’d us? — in what guise, 
Though flashing from the fervour of the lyre, 

Would words describe thy past and present glow 

While yet Canova can create below 2” ! 

Rev. Marcu, 1818. U As 
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As a companion, we cannot refrain ‘from adding three 
Stanzas on England : 


‘ « England! with all thy faults I love thee still,’ 
I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ;. 
I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 
I like the government (but that is not it) ; 
I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 
I like the Habeas Corpus (when we've got it) ; 
I like a parliamentary debate, 
Particularly when ’tis not too late ; 
‘I like the taxes, when they’re not too many; 
I like a sea-coal fire, when not too dear ; 
I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 
Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 
I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 
That is, I like two months of every year. 
And so God save the Regent, Church, and King ! 
Which means that I like all and every thing. 
‘ Our standing army, and disbanded seamen, 
Poor’s rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s debt, 
Our little riots just to show we are free men, 
Our trifling bankruptcies in the Gazette, 
Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 
And greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories.’ 


Such is the sprightly style of this jocose performance, which 
has afforded us a very welcome hour of relaxation. It will 
be seen, moreover, from our extracts, that the author has 
powers for something beyond burlesque; and that he ‘has 
evidently a good taste and a well informed mind. We shall 
be glad to receive from him some more serious specimen, if 
we have not already had one, which we are inclined to suspect. 

We must exclude from our commendation, however, the 
stanzas in pages 36. and 37. if they are intended to apply 
to an author of the present day for whom we suppose them 
to be designed; since in this case, though as meritoriously 
droll as the rest of the poem, they manifest rather individual 
spleen than just satire, or at least than just literary criticism. 
One or two other passages may also be marked in the poem, 
the propriety of whieh is more than questionable, and which 
it would be both advisable and easy to alter. The author 
will understand us.— As for irregular rhymes, what can we 
say to a man who on this subject openly professes his re- 
bellion, 

‘ Not caring, as he ought, for critics’ cavils ?” 


We can only leave him to take, according to his fashion, 


‘ The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels.’ 
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Art VII. Observations on the Structure of the Brain, comprizing 
an Estimate of the Claims of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim to Dis- 
covery inthe Anatomy of that Organ. By John Gordon, M.D. 


F.R.S. E. &c.&c. 8vo. pp.275. 78.6d. Boards. Under- 
wood. 1817. 


I’ our review of Dr. Spurzheim’s work on Craniology, (Rev. 
Vol. Ixxviii. p. 147.) we made a distinction between his claims 
as‘a physiologist and his merit as an anatomist; and, while we 
did not allow him much in the former character, we were dis- 
posed to admit his pretensions in the latter. After having 
perused his work, we were so fortunate as to be present at one 
of his dissections, and the impression made on our minds was, 
on the whole, favourable: we gave him some credit for manual 
dexterity in his method of performing the operation ; and still 
more for ingenuity in devising a mode which, we supposed, was 
in a great measure original, and which appeared much better 
calculated for developing the structure of the brain than the 
one that was in common use. ‘The author of the treatise be- 
fore us, however, attacks him on. all these points; attempting 
to. shew that the mode of examining the brain adopted by 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim is not new, but had even been 
carried as far by preceding anatomists, that it had been expli- 
citly described in all its parts, and that its merits had been pre- 
cisely pointed out. With respect to any discoveries in the form 
or texture of the brain, Dr. Gordon as directly denies the 
merits of the German anatomists: endeavouring to prove, by 
accurate references and quotations, that all their positions are to 
be found in works of standard authority; and that they are there 
laid down not incidentally, or as it were inserted by chance, 
but as forming part of the regular subject-matter which it was 
the express design of the writer to discuss and develope. 
Much difficulty often attends the settlement of claims to 
discovery and invention on scientific topics. On the one 
hand, we usually perceive a tendency in the arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous to make unjust pretensions, which it is the duty of 
the critic to expose and repel: but we have likewise to 
guard against the contrary extreme; since a number of en- 
vious and malignant persons may always be found who view 
rising merit with disgust, and who feel a cruel satisfaction in 
bringing down all the aspiring efforts of genius to their own 
petty standard. Accordingly, it has been the object of such 
individuals to under-rate the talents and acquirements of 
their contemporaries, and to shew that all the supposed dis- 
coveries are surreptitiously borrowed from some neglected or 
forgotten work with which they have fortunately become ac- 
quainted : — in short, they seem to proceed on the maxim 
of Solomon, that ‘* there is nothing vew under the sun.” 
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Thus Harvey’s discovery was said by his opponents to be 
derived from some passages in the anatomical writers of the 
middfe ages, or even of the antients; Priestley’s Experiments 
on the Gases were asserted to be stolen from Mayow; and of 
late Mr. Dalton’s Theory of the Atomic Union of Chemical 
Substances bas been claimed by an individual who professes 
to have been acquainted with it for more than twenty years. — 
These remarks are offered to prove that we have to guard 
against the liability to error or injustice on either side of the 
question ; and that our judgment must be determined, not by 
any previous opinion of general probability, but by the 
actual result of a careful examination of the merits of each 
individual case. In this manner we must proceed in the 
instance now before us; which has excited much contro- 
versy among physiologists; and which is of great import- 
ance, both in the history of science and as it affects the 
characters of persons who have acquired a high degree of at 
least temporary celebrity. 

In an introductory chapter, Dr. Gordon states the causes 
which induced him to investigate the subject, the impression 
which Dr. Gall’s and Dr. Spurzheim’s claims originally made 
on his mind, and the farther effect which was produced on it 
by an endeavour to repeat their observations, and verify them 
by his own dissections. His opinionis given without the least 
reserve. ‘ I cannot but believe,’ he says, * that their pre- 
tensions, while they carry with them a charge of neglect and 
ignorance against every preceding inquirer, in contempt of 
much well-earned reputation, are yet as unfounded as they 
have been confidently advanced; and are, both in their re- 
sults and in their principles, calculated to retard the progress 
of real knowledge.’ Dr. G. then attempts to shew how it 
has happened that many professional men of considerable 
eminence have adopted sentiments on the subject different 
from his own; and he afterward points out the sources from 
which he has dervived his knowlege of the new theory, as 
well as the documents which form the basis of what he regards 
as constituting that theory, and which he proposes to contro- 
vert. We shall quote another passage from this introduc- 
tory chapter, in which he expresses himself with not less 
confidence than in the former; and whence our readers may 
make a tolerably correct estimate of the tone and temperament 
of mind with which he enters on the inquiry, or, perhaps 


we ought to say, with which he states the result of his in- 
vestigation. 


‘ I am quite persuaded that no one can consult the history of 
the science, and afterwards appeal to nature, without being con- 
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vinced, that such of Dr. Gall’s and Dr. Spurzheim’s statements 
as are peculiar to them, owe all their plausibility to inaccuracy, 
to the neglect of some appearances, and to the imagining of 
others ; and that the descriptions which they have derived from 
the writings of other anatomists, and which they have sometimes 
modified but never improved in the transference, make up the 
whole portion of truth which this new system comprehends.’ 


We now come to the more particular remarks on the sup- 
posed discoveries of the German anatomists; and, Ist, re- 
specting ‘the white and grey substance of the brain in 
general.’ One of the observations which they claim as being 
original, and which is of great importance to their system, is 
the fibrous structure of the white or medullary portion of the 
brain. ‘They admit that this structure had been occasionally 
noticed, or observed in some parts only: but they have deci- 
sively demonstrated it, and manifested that it exists in every 
part of this substance. Now here are two points to ascertain ; 
1st, whether this be a correct view cf the actual state of 
things, and, 2dly, whether it was discovered by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. ‘To both these questions Dr. Gordon answers in 
the negative: he describes what may be actually perceived in 
the brain as far as its fibrous appearance is concerned; and 
he then quotes the observations of various writers, beginning 
with Malpighi, and bringing down the history of opinions on 
this subject to Reil; who paid very particular attention to the 
minute anatomy of the brain, and whose works, although they 
must be well known to all his countrymen, have never yet 
been introduced to the English reader. Of Reil’s labours he 
observes, ‘ that the descriptions which they contain are such 
as to put entirely to shame the inaccurate and imaginary ana- 
tomy, to which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have, in the mean- 
while, succeeded, in securing so much more of the public 
attention.” The Doctor’s general conclusion is that the 
fibrous structure of the white substance had been distinctly 
announced by many eminent anatomists during the last 150 
years; that the mode of examining the brain, by scraping or 
tearing it, instead of cutting it in slices, was employed by 
Vieussens and others since his time; and that even the uni- 
versality of the fibrous texture, which the Drs. G. and 8. seem 
to regard as their most important discovery, was explicitly 
stated by various celebrated anatomists ‘ from the time of 
Malpighi downwards.’ 

Equally incorrect, according to Dr. Gordon, are the opi- 
nions and statements of these German physiologists on the 
subject of the cineritious matter of the brain: which, they 
say, does not exhibit any appearance of distinct organization 
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whereas Dr. Gordon thinks that we have as much proof of the 
organization of this part as of the white. With regard to the 
leading hypothesis of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, that the use 
or function of the grey matter is to form the white, it is 
designated as a supposition for which, ‘in the present state of 
our physiological knowlege, there is no proper epithet but 
absurd ;’ and the fact alleged in proof of this opinion, that 
there is no single filament of white substance which does not 
take its origin froma proportionable mass of grey matter, is 
said to be § a mere averment, without the shadow of a proof.’ 
Dr. Gordon continues ; 


‘ For aught that has yet been demonstrated to the contrary, 
there may be millions of fibres in every part of the cerebral mass 
which have no connection of any kind with this substance. It is 
to be remembered, that when we tear a piece of white substance, we 
see merely a fibrous appearance ;—that the actual existence of 
fibres in the mass is only an hypothesis founded on that appearance ; 
and that of the length or breadth-of the ultimate fibrils we know 
nothing whatever.’ 


The next part of this work, which indeed constitutes a 
large proportion of the whole, treats on the nature and direc- 
tion of these fibres; and particularly on the hypothesis which 
forms a prominent feature of the new system that there are 
two distinct orders or systems of fibres,— the one called 
diverging, or the apparatus of formation, — the other converg- 
ing, or the apparatus of union. It will be impossible for us 
to follow the author through all his details in this portion of his 
treatise; which often consists of discussions on questions of 
minute anatomy not to be understood without a reference to 
figures, or to long descriptions, which would be tedious or 
perhaps unintelligibleto a great number even of our professional 
readers. It will be sufficient for our purpose, however, to 
notice the general object of the author’s remarks and cri- 
ticisms, and the manner in which he refutes the new hypo- 
thesis, without accompanying him in all the particulars. In the 
first place, it is stated that the actual existence of these fibres is 
very imperfectly evinced; that they were in fact only partially 
traced; and that in Dr. Spurzheim’s public demonstrations 
he exhibited them in a few places only, and left much to 
be supplied by the imagination. Secondly, it is affirmed 
that Dr. S.’s anatomical plates, as well as his descriptions, are 
very incorrect; a circumstance which is particularly main- 
tained with respect to the part of the cerebellum that is deno- 
minated corpus dentatum. On these points we have the 
following observations; the first referring to the direction 
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and extent of the fibres in the cerebellum, and the second to 
the corpus dentatum. 


‘ I maintain that it is impossible to trace any fibres, either from 
the corpus restiforme, or from any other part of the medulla ob- 
longata, into the corpus dentatum, in the manner described b 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; or to exhibit, in any human brain, suc 
an appearance of fibrous connexion between these parts, as they 
have represented in their engravings.’ — 

‘ This description is inaccurate to a degree that it is not easy 
to account for, and of which no one can have any idea who has 
not compared it with nature.’ 


These, however, — although serious accusations, and such 
as must, if substantiated, very materially affect the scientific 
character of the writers, — may still be considered as nothing 
more than errors arising from haste or ignorance: but 
Dr. Gordon prefers against Dr. Spurzheim the much more 
weighty allegation of wilful misrepresentation. We are in- 
formed that, in his public lectures at Edinburgh, Dr. S. ex- 
hibited preparations in a way obviously intended not to 
display their real structure, but to give a seeming coun- 
tenance to his hypothesis; and that he extracted from 
Dr. Gordon’s “ System of Human Anatomy” a partial 
quotation, which, when separated from the passages with 
which it was connected, produced an impression on the mind 
of the audience precisely the reverse of that which was. in- 
tended by the writer. To prove these heavy charges, 
Dr. Gordon copies from his own work the whole paragraph, 
of which Dr. Spurzheim took only a single sentence. He 
likewise gives us some plates which profess to be drawn with 
the greatest accuracy from the actual subject ; and which cor- 
respond, in the parts represented, with those of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, but which are materially different as to the form and 
structure of the organ. On the whole, the present author comes 
to the direct and positive conclusion, ‘ that there is no such 
system of diverging fibres in the cerebellum as Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim have described ;’— and a similar inference 
is formed respecting the converging fibres of the cerebellum. 
Here Dr. Gordon expressly mentions an instance of disin- 
genuousness and falsehood in Dr. Spurzheim’s proceedings, of 
the most disgraceful kind. : 


‘ It is a circumstance of too much importance in this examina- 
tion not to be mentioned, that when Dr. Spurzheim, in the course 
of his second demonstration in this place, was called upon to 
shew the continuation of the diverging fibres into the grey sub- 
stance of the cerebellum, and the origin of the converging fibres 
from the same substance, he denied that he had ever affirmed this 
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to be practicable. But when those passages of his English book 


(p- 35. and 40.) were read to his audience, in which the origin 
and termination of both these systems are distinctly specified, and 
he was again called upon to confirm that statement by an actual 
display of the parts, he excused himself from the task, on the 
ground, that the cerebellum had already been too much destroyed 
by the previous stages of the dissection ; and promised on another 
occasion, and on another cerebellum, to demonstrate all that his 
description contained.’ 


As this transaction took place in a public lecture-room, we 
apprehend that there can be no great difficulty in arriving at 
the actual fact, and in disproving Dr. Gordon’s statement if 
it be inaccurate. 

Very nearly the same kind of reasoning is applied to the 
fibres of the cerebrum. Dr. G. attempts to shew that the 
two systems, the diverging and the converging, have no actual 
existence; while, in their endeavours to prove their hypo- 
thesis, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are accused of instances of in- 
accuracy and disingenuousness like those which appeared on 
the former occasion. ‘The author here examines with minute- 
ness the claim to discovery which is set up by the German 
anatomists with regard to the decussation of the fibres of the 
corpora pyramidalia, as they are termed; and he brings for- 
wards many quotations, not from obscure quarters, but from 
some of the most eminent anatomists, to prove not only that 
Drs. G.. and S. have added nothing to what was well known 
before, but that their descriptions are even less correct than 
those of some of their predecessors. ‘The French Commis- 
sioners, in their report of the new system, allow to its pro- 
mulgators the merit “ not of having discovered, but of having 
salted to the attention of physiologists,” this peculiar 
structure: but Dr. Gordon will not grant them even this 
scanty portion of praise. : 


‘ The structure in question has been taken notice of, ever since 
its discovery, in elementary works of the highest reputation, and 
such as anatomists still daily consult; and it has been particularly 
mentioned in the best and most generally known treatises on the 
brain: so that there is as little room for maintaining that it has 
been overlooked by modern anatomists, as that the description of 
the corpora pyramidalia themselves has been forgotten. Several 
authors, indeed, have doubted, and some have even denied alto- 
gether, the accuracy of Mistichelli’s and Petit’s description ; but 
this of itself is a proof that they were familiar with the alleged 
discovery ; and their doubts have served to perpetuate the know- 
ledge of it, as much almost as direct acquiescence in it would 
have done. ‘The ‘* Odservationes Anatomice’’ of Santorini are 
well known; and there are few works with which anatomists are 
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more familiar, or which they more frequently consult with advan- 


, than the “ Septemdecem Tabule” of the same author, in 
mat the decussation has been distinctly delineated.’ 


It is farther shewn that the same appearances were familiar 
to Winslow, Lieutaud, Haller, Sabatier, Girardi, and Vicq 
d’Azyr. With respect to the general description which is 
given by the German anatomists of the corpora pyramidalia, 
the author remarks that ¢ it is difficult to say whether 
inaccuracy or presumption prevails most ;’ — and again; 
¢ Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, therefore, have added nothin 
that is not either inaccurate or wholly conjectural, to the 
descriptions which have been long given of the longitudinal 
fasciculi connecting the corpora pyramidalia and the crura 
cerebri.’ 

Another point on which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim insist as 
of great importance, and which forms a leading feature in their 
hypothesis, is that the external convolutions of the brain are 
composed of two distinct layers, corresponding to the two 
kinds of fibres; and that these two layers are connected to- 
gether by a delicate cellular tissue. ‘This hypothesis is proved 
both by certain general considerations and by particular ex- 
periments; the latter of which consist in forcibly urging a 
current of air from a blow-pipe, or a small stream of water, 
on the centre of the part, by which it may be (as it were) 
split open, or made to separate in the medium line with much 
more facility than in any other direction. It would appear, 
however, from the remarks here offered, that the results of 
the experiments are very imperfect; and that, even were they 
less detective, the conclusion does not necessarily flow from 
the premises. Another opinion peculiar to the new system, 
and which is intimately connected with the physiolovical and 
pathological doctrines of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, regards 
the state of the brain in hydrocephalus. In this disease, the 
ventricles, which naturally have their sides in close contact, 
become distended with fluid; sometimes to so great a degree, 
that the brain itself has appeared to form merely a thin 
covering spread over a large bulk of fluid. It has generall 
been supposed that, in the cases of this disease in which the 
effusion of the fluid was the most considerable, the whole 
substance of the brain is disorganized, and a material part 
actually removed by the absorbents. Some writers of emi- 
nence have, however, supposed that the brain was only dis- 
tended; an opinion which is adopted by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, with the additional circumstauce (which they 
claim as an important discovery,) that this distension is im- 
mediately effected by the unfolding of the conyolutions, and 
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their separation into the two layers above mentioned: in 
proof of which they adduce the case of a patient affected with 
chronic hydrocephalus, whose brain had undergone this 
change, but who retained his faculties nearly as in health. 
To this hypothesis, and the reasoning by which it is sup- 
ported, Dr. Gordon opposes very powerful objections; argu- 
ing that the theory generally is too mechanical, and does 
not correspond with what we might suppose would take place 
in a substance of the texture and consistence of brain; that 
it does not apply to the anatomical structure of the part; 
and that the attempt to support it by metaphysical arguments 
is proceeding from one point that is obscure to something 
else that is still more dark, and attempting to establish a fact 
from an hypothesis which itself professes to be derived from 
the fact. 

The third part of Dr. Gordon’s work consists of some re- 
marks on Dr. Gall’s and Dr. Spurzheim’s engravings of the 
brain ; the purport of which is to manifest that these engravings 
are not correct representations of nature, but that the actual 
appearances of the objects are frequently warped in order to 
make them correspond with the theory. It would seem that 


. many parts are much exaggerated, or even caricatured; and 


that throughout the whole a degree of inaccuracy prevails 
which corresponds very ill with the lofty pretensions of the 
writers. 

From this account of the volume before us, our readers 
will perceive that it is a most direct attack on the system of 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim in all its parts, as far as the 
anatomical structure of the brain is concerned; —and it is 
an open and undisguised warfare, in which no reserve is 
maintained and no quarter offered. In short, either Dr. Gor- 
don is almost inconceivably rash, confident, and presumptuous, 
or the German Doctors are not less remarkably ignorant, 
disingenuous, and arrogant. ‘To decide peremptorily between 
the merits of these rivals would require an investigation of 
facts and opinions for which, at present, we possess neither 
time nor opportunity. On some points, however, we feel 
competent to offer our opinion. In the first place, we 
have no hesitation in declaring that Dr. Gordon has clearly 
disproved some of the claims of the German authors to 
originality; and that many of the statements which they have 
brought forwards as discoveries are fully and explicitly 
described in the writings of the most eminent anatomists, 
which ought to have been well known to any one professing 
to investigate the subject. With respect to style and manner, 
generally, we perceive much more clearness of — 
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and precision of ideas in our countryman than in the opposite 
party; who not unfrequently envelope their doctrines in a 
cloud of words, through which it is not always easy to dis- 
cern their meaning. Dr. Gordon certainly excels his oppo- 
nents also in the candour with which he estimates his own 
anatomical labours: since, notwithstanding the decisive tone 
which he maintains with respect to the merits of the German 
anatomists, he makes few claims for himself, on the score 
either of discovery or of original hypothesis ; and he appears 
to regard it as a sufficient object of attention to estimate 
properly the labours of others, and to portion out to each 
their due share of desert. His work is certainly too well 
written and contains too much sound reasoning to be despised ; 
and we believe that most of those who read it will agree with 
us that, if Drs. Gall and Spurzheim do not answer it, the 
general impression on the mind of the public must be that it 
is unanswerable. 


ie 
—— 





Art. VIII. An Essay on Immortality. By the Author of a 
Review of First Principles of Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Reid, 
and Professor Stewart. 8vo. pp. 328. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


W: sincerely apologize to Mr. Fearn for having so long 
omitted to mention this ingenious publication: but we 
trust that the honourable amends which, on the whole, we 
shall be enabled to make him will procure his pardon for 
our unavoidable delay. 

As in all this author’s writings *, so in the present, we have 
to lament an inelegance of expression, and an aukwardness of 
style, that contribute to repel the reader from subjects which 
in their own nature are not so generally inviting as they de- 
serve to become. ‘That an Eisay on Immortality should 
want readers can indeed only be attributed to one of the 
following causes ; — either the taste of the age is too frivolous 
for the attention required in the perusal of such investigations; 
or the writer has failed to secure any interest in his composition, 
by being deficient in spirit and correctness. That Mr. Fearn 
wants energy and orignnny of thinking, no critic, we conceive, 
will be hardy enough to-assert: but that he has left his au- 
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dience without excuse for not listening to his address, we 





* We repeat our regret for the mistake which led us to notice 
the first edition of Mr. Fearn’s Essay on Consciousness in our Re- 
view for August 1815, while we were in ignorance of the existence 
of the second, and of ‘its great improvement. , 
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fear would be an untenable position. When a subject de- 
mands every charm of language and all the happiness of 
illustration to render it attractive, the unwilling reader con- 
siders his conscience as perfectly clear in declining to pro- 
ceed .with a work that consists either of dry details or 
rhapsodical declamations. ‘That the first part of this Essay 
is.dry and uninteresting, surely no reader but a mere news- 
monger will maintain: but that the second part is bom- 
bastic is likely to be a general assertion, and indeed has the 
confession of the author to sanction it. ‘ The second part,’ 
he says, ‘ was written before the first. It claims all the liberty 
of Nature; and I have not ambition enough of this sort to 
civilize or reclaim it. By ‘the liberty of Nature,’ Mr. F. 
seems to signify what the Epigrammatist meant in his answer 


to the question, 
“ Quid sit libertas ? — facere omnia posse libenter.” 


Never was any thing so strained and far-fetched in the 
compositions of a rude period, or so barbarous and law- 
less in the productions of civilization. It is a sort of 
metaphysical Ossianic monody with which Mr. Fearn has 
refreshed his readers in this second part of the Essay on 
Immortality. We shall, however, spare the vagaries of a 
very meritorious writer, where they do not interfere with 
his essential argument; and, most certainly, the present work 
would have been quite as complete without the tail-piece of 
sublime prose, or unmeasured poetry, which is here affixed 
to it. 

Mr. Fearn’s main reasoning, to strengthen the reasons for 
our belief in the immortality of the spiritual part of our 
nature, is contained in some passages which we will select, 
without alteration or curtailment, from the conclusion of the 
first part of his Essay. We must, however, premise that 
his general object is, by a view of the comparative happi- 
ness of brutes and of men, in the animal part of their na- 
ture and in their present state, to establish our faith in a 
future scene of retribution. He divides the animated universe 
into two orders of minds, the instinctive and the rational; 
and he contends that the nobler division could never have 
been destined to the inferior degree of happiness. He quotes 
several divines (rather unnecessarily) to support him in this 
line of argument; and (which is much more to the purpose) 
he illustrates his reasoning by some very apposite and amus- 
ing quotations from Captain Cook and other travellers: also 
ices many facts, from his own extensive experience and 
observation of the happiness of brutes in different foreign 
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regions, to confirm his conclusions. The book is certainly a 
very singular and very instructiye production, in ¢hés portion 
of its contents. We now subjoin the designed extract. 


. . plan does not admit of enlarging to consider all the vari- 
ous relations of the gencral fact which has been offered here, as 
moral ground of hope. I shall therefore only subjoin a few ge- 
neral remarks or conclusions. 

‘ First. The only point required to render the argument from 
brutes a complete moral indication of a future life, is, that we be- 
lieve the existence of a Moral Governor. 

‘Secondly. If it was a vast absurdity in the ancient Greek 
atheists, to suppose this great universe the work of any cause léss 
than intelligence; that absurdity has become ten fold vast from 
the subsequent augmentation of natural light. And therefore, an 
atheist must on this ground be a growing wonder; even if we 
chose to suppose matter made to his hand, and let him get over 
the absurdity of thinking that motion began without an intelli- 
gent cause. 

‘ Thirdly. The ineffable wisdom displayed, even within our 
limited view, is of such a nature and extent as cannot possibly be 
supposed combined with wickedness in the designer; because 
wickedness, so far as we know it, is ever the result of wants, of 
short-sighted views, and an intention of the designer to better 
himself within those views: neither of which can be supposed of 
any being powerful and wise enough to form this universe. 

‘ Fourthly. The two last considerations are amply sufficient 
to claim the reliance of all but depraved minds, and to assure us, 
that the evils of human life are permitted for some great and good 
end; even though we could not have assigned any reason for it 
which might appear sufficient. 

‘ Fifthly. Besides the foregoing indication of goodness in the 
Governor, the whole of my present general view of animated 
nature is a faint glance at a measureless amount of happiness 
which God has bestowed upon innumerable series of sensitive 
beings on this earth: in other words it is, so far as it goes, though 
that is deplorably short of the real magnitude of the object, an 
inductive evidence of the general goodness of creation, above the 
evil. Attention to the phenomena of nature, (which is the 
sceptic’s own rule,) cannot fail to convince him that brutes have 
vastly more happiness than misery. But when he has ascertained 
this fact, he must, in order to deal in the least fairly with Pro- 
vidence, stretch his conception to the utmost, and then he will ? 
fall far short, to estimate the innumerable myriads of animal beings 
which daily awake to joy. If, however, he do this to his utmost, 
he will be forced to confess that the number of human beings is 
so comparatively small, that though their miseries were even alto- 
gether unaccountable it never could discountenance the general 
goodness of our Maker. 

‘ The happiness of brutes seems indeed to be graduated, 
though by what rule we know not: and there may be wise reasons 
for this, as referring to their past, and perhaps to their we 
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lives: but supposing brutes made for this life only, there is one 
thing which an enlightened sceptic who has any sense of equity 
must admit, namely, that infinite goodness would not make ration- 
ality the exclusive.object of its mercy; but that wherever it 
creates the capability of feeling, it is universally the plea for hap- 
piness: or, in other words, Go surely made happiness the end of 
creating all those beings whom he has made capable of feeling 
the want of it. It therefore follows that the happiness of brutes 
is as high an evidence of God’s goodness, as is the happiness of 
men. 

‘ In concluding this remark I must repeat, om account of 
the inestimable value of the evidence from brute iiciness, that 
this mighty engine has been quite lost by those writers who have 
treated man as the happier being of the two. And since the mi- 
series of human life form the great ground of atheism ; (while, 
as a fact, it is not denied by any party;) it is the more deplor- 
able omission not to have brought forth the prodigious amount of 
brute happiness, to overwhelm this atheistical objection. 

‘ Sixthly. Besides all these evidences, I have advanced an in- 
ductive reason for the probation of man; which, though I by no 
means suppose it the only end of human evils, is a fact so strong, 
so broad and universal, as to render any atheistical cavil at evil at 
least puny and contemptible, if indeed it does not forbid such 
attempts. 

‘ Finally. Though I would hold it contemptible on our side, 
to combat scepticism with declamation instead of argument, I 
think (from this summary, without enlargement,) it becomes but 
a tame figure to say, that atheism lies fettered in triple bonds of 
absurdity : and if so, and the fact of brute-happiness be any thing. 
like as I have viewed it, our moral hope seems unassailable.’ 


It would be wholly superfluous for us to point out to our 
readers the quaintness and oddity of many of the phrases and 
sentences in this long quotation. From a patient perusal of 
it, however, may be extracted the author’s view of the most 
interesting of all subjects; and we cannot help thinking that 
such a view, though far from original in all its bearings, 
deserves the attention of every philosophical mind. The 
argument is, indeed, often ae too far; and the mental 
happiness of men (inseparably united as it is with their 
animal enjoyments) is here in vain considered as a distinct 
thing. Still, much additional light is thrown on the two 
orders of minds, as the author chooses to designate them; and 
the result of the whole is an increase of our conviction of the 
great benevolence of design, discoverable in the sensitive crea- 
tion; whence, consequently, a new stimulus is added to our 
grateful and warm sense of the goodness of the Deity. 

We cannot conclude without a striking extract from one of 
Mr. Fearn’s authorities, and we must also subjoin his own sin- 
gular remarks on the occasion. They put us in mind of Jortin’s 
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note on a hyperbolical passage in the Roman satirist, in 


which he praises the harmony of brutes as opposed to the 
quarrels of men. 


“6 At nunc serpentum major concordia,” &c. Juv. Sat. 15. 


“ This is prettily said. But in this respect the beasts act 
as if they were Christians.” We quote from memory; and 
our readers shall now compare with the above the passage 
in Mr. Fearn. The conciseness of Jortin must not be ex- 


pected. 


¢ But it is not only one species of brutes that in such severe 
climates appears to live at least as happily as the happy Kamtscha- 
dales.. The following account, given in Captain Cook’s voyages, 
of an assemblage of animals upon a small island in the horrid 
region of Cape Horn, exhibits a picture of brute happiness which 
seems to reflect no small degree of mortification, if not of odium, 
upon civilized man. “ It is amazing to see how the different 
animals which inhabit this little spot are mutually reconciled. 
They seem to have entered into a league not to disturb each 
other’s tranquillity. The sea-lions occupy most of the sea-coast ; 
the sea-bears take up their abode in the isle ; the shags have post in 
the highest cliffs ; the penguins fix their quarters where there is the 
most easy communication to and from the sea; and the other birds 
choose more retired places. We have seen all these animals mix 
together, like domestic cattle and poultry in a farm-yard, without 
one attempting to molest the other. Nay, I have often observed 
the eagles and vultures sitting on the hillocks among the shags, 
without the latter, either young or old, being disturbed at their 
presence. It may be asked how these birds of prey live? I sup- 
pose on the carcases of seals and birds which die by various causes; 
and probably not a few, as they are so numerous.” 

‘ Upon reading this, let any one tell me the name of that ciyi- 
lized nation of men, where our human “ eagles and vultures mix, 
like domestic cattle and poultry in a farm-yard, without one at- 
tempting to molest the other;’ and where, ‘the old and the 
young are safe and undisturbed” by these rapacious inmates ? 
Had a man, by chance, found the narrative, without the names 
of the several species, would he not believe that it is a description 
of some new sect of Christians, who, resolving to live up to 
the spirit of their Lord’s precepts, were thus displaying to the 
world a proof that a whole people may be truly Christian? Were 
any man, in the most virtuous country, to expect to bring society 
to such a pitch of mutual and total forbearance, as was witnessed 
among the most discordant species of brutes, in the worst of 
regions, would not every one smile at his knight-errantry? The 
best nations may improve, and that incalculably; but for once I 
mayassume the gift of prophecy, and predict, they never will reach 
the observances of Captain Cook’s ‘‘ cattle and poultry.” ’ 


“ Mavis xaxwyv !’? we would here address Mr. Fearn, and 
request him to have better hopes in the improveableness of 
the 
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the human species. For our own part, we cannot acquiesce in 
the degrading view here given of our present comforts; and,we 
think that the old argument, derived from the unequal or at.all 
events the imperfect distribution of rewards and punishments on 
earth, is adequate foundation for our hopes. It is obvious that 
Mr. F. has not dwelt sufficiently on the miseries of the brute 
creation, and has dwelt too largely on the sufferings of 
civilized man. He has also (as we have intimated above) 
fruitlessly attempted to disunite the inseparable particles of 
sensitive and intellectual pleasure in the best of our worldly 
advantages; and he has not allowed sufficient happiness 
to man, at present, for the support of the general argument of 
benevolence discoverable in the world that now is: for, 
although we are far from countenancing the Optimism of Dr. 
Pangloss, we yet must take a middle alice between that and 
the Pessimism of Mr. Fearn. 





Art. IX. A Demonstration of the Principles of Primary Vision. 
With the consequent State of Philosophy in Great Britain. By 
John Fearn, Author of ‘ an Essay on Consciousness,” in 
Second Edition; and of other Publications. 4to. pp. 35. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


A® attentive reader will discover, in the very title-page of 
this volume, that want of clearness and precision in 
phraseology which must obstruct the reputation even of the 
most original writer. That the author deserves the high 
praise of originality in thinking, on the difficult and abstruse 
subjects which he has chosen for his lucubrations, we are 
ready and pleased to acknowlege: but we are at the same 
time forced to lament the little attention which he has paid to 
the niceties of literary composition; or even to the common 
rules respecting the use of intelligible terms and appropriate 
epithets: It is with real difficulty that we sometimes develope 
his odd and perverted modes of expression. Still we are pre- 
pared to maintain, in opposition to all the ridicule which might 
so easily be directed against this singular author, that he prefers 
strong claims to the attention of his philosophical contem- 
poraries. 

Gratified, as we ever have been, with any clear and uner- 
ring light that can be thrown on the powers and properties of 
the human mind, we have constantly been compelled to 
regret the unceftain state of that first philosophy, the knowlege 
ofthe procedure and limits of our own understanding. Every 
age seems to produce a new theory respecting some material 
division of the subject; and, although its very first brane» 
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the process of perception, has not been explained in so many 
different ways as the subsequent branches, yet some very 
extraordinary revolutions have taken place in the notions of 
philosophers, on this elementary but most interesting point. 
During four thousand years, the old Pythagorean ideas, whether 
modified by Plato or by Mr. Locke, maintained possession of 
the schools of metaphysical logic; and not a single teacher 
was inventive enough to detect the fallacy of this antient 
doctrine, until the appearance of that great boast of Scot- 
land, Dr. Reid. To enter into the merits of this peculiarly 
luminous author, however, would be foreign to our present 
purpose. Let it be sufficient thus feebly to have borne our 
testimony to a fame which has increased ever since it’s first 
establishment ; and let the tribute which we have paid to his 
memory serve at least to protect us from the erroneous im- 
putation of blindness to his general excellence, because we 
are compelled to unite with Mr. Fearn in some of his parti- 
cular strictures on a portion (for we cannot allow it to be the 
whole) of Dr. Reid’s Theory of Perception. 

In a thin quarto tract, bearing the date of 1813, Mr. Fearn 
circulated A Review of the First Principles of Bishop 
Berkeley, Dr. Reid, and Professor Stewart: but, from several 
expressions in his later publication, at present before us, he 
now,seems aware of the haste and consequent imperfection of 
that * Review;” while he has extracted and reprinted the 
only material parts of it in his ‘ Demonstration.’ We shall 
therefore be excused for not recalling his own attention, or that 
of the reader, to a ‘confessedly incomplete production. Our 
business is to present as clear a view, as we can afford, of the 
principal objections of Mr. Fearn to the theory of his pre- 
decessors in the Scotch school of metaphysics; and to 
unravel the somewhat twisted thread of his own argument, so 
as to enable the reader to comprehend the novel and strik- 
ingly ingenious hypothesis (as we still must beg leave to call 
it) which has been conceived by a very uncultivated but a 
very extraordinary mind; 





6 IngeniumINGENS 
Inculte latet hoc sub corpore.” 


A rather ample extract will be necessary for the first 
purpose : 


epithet ‘highly’ with equal oddity on other occasions,) ‘ It is 
conceived to be highly fit to put before the notice of the reader, that 
Dr. Reid has, in a very remarkable manner, exploded his own 
ground himself: which is a matter far too important here to be 
Rev. Marcu, 1818. x over-. 


‘ It is highly fit,’ says the author, (and he uses this favourite 
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overlooked ; especially since it will be seen, that Professor Stewart 
has expressly gone, all along, with Dr. Reid in that doctrine. 

‘In his “ Essay on the Intellectual Powers,’ (Essay 30 
chap.5.) Dr. Reid has, among other arguments, expressed him- 
self in the following words: 

« © Mr. Locke draws some conclusions from his Account of the 
Idea of Duration, which may serve as a touchstone to discover 
how far it is genuine. One is, that if it were possible for a man 
awake to keep only one idea in his mind without variation, or the 

succession of others, he would have no perception of duration at 

all. Now, that one idea should seem to have no duration, and 
that a multiplication of that no duration should seem to have dur- 
ation, appears to me as impossible as that the multiplication of 
nothing should produce something.” 

‘ Now, this, though there is much more of the same import, is 
unequivocal, and conclusive of Reid’s full acknowledgment, that 
some of our ideas have at least one quality that is measurable. 
And, indeed, it was an acknowledgment impossible for him to 
avoid when he touched on the subject, siace it is notorious that 
the most rapid of our visual sensations measures a portion of 
time. 

‘ But now, it is plain to every one conversant on the subject, 
that duration and extension are analogous things; and, that the 
admission of a resemblance to the former, is here fatal to a denial 
of it in the latter. 

‘ That I am right in this assertion may be gathered, by those 
who are not familiar with the subject, from what is expressed by 
Professor Stewart himself, in the following decisive passage. In 
animadverting upon the philosophy of Kant, (in his “ Essays,” 
Essay 2d, chap. 2. page 299.) he expresses himself thus ;: 

¢ * The only important proposition which I am able to extract 
from this jargon is, that as extension and duration cannot be sup- 
posed to bear the most distant resemblance to any sensations of 
which the mind is conscious; the origin of these notions forms a 
manifest exception to the account given by Locke of the primary 
sources of our knowledge. This is precisely the ground on which 
Reid has made his stand against the scheme of idealism; and I 
leave it to my readers to judge whether it was not more philoso- 
phical to stateyas he has done, the fact, in simple and perspicuous 
terms, as a demonstration of the imperfection of Locke’s theory, 
than to have raised upon it asuperstructure of technical mystery, 
similar to what is exhibte@in the system of the German meta- 
physician.” 

‘ Now here, before we begin to observe upon this important 
passage, let us mark that, besides the previous quotation from 
Dr. Reid, he also, among other observations, says, that ‘if the 
idea of duration were got merely by the succession of the ideas 
in our minds, that succession must to ourselves appear equally 
quick at all times, because the only measure of duration is the 
number of succeeding ideas.” And, we are to remember, he 
had before said, that it is impossible that a number (‘“ multipli- 
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cation,”’) of ideas should have duration unless one idea hath dur- 
ation also. Now a fuller assertion than this, that our ideas 
measure duration never can be given. 

‘ Yet here, after all this, we have Professor Stewart pronounc- 
ing an eulogium on Reid, for the philosophical chastity of taking 
his stand against the theory of Locke, simply upon the fact, that 
extension and duration cannot be suppoli to bear the most dis- 
tant resemblance to any sensations of which the mind is conscious !!! 

‘ The unaccountable matter here is, how neither Dr. Reid, nor 





yet Professor Stewart, should ever have adverted to the palpable 


and fatal hit given to their general doctrine, by Reid’s particular 
doctrine of duration; which, unfortunately for his theory, is true 
doctrine, since there is no man but knows that his ideas of vision 
measure, each, a portion of time. 

‘ Dr. Reid’s having confuted his own theory upon the one hand, 
is certainly a very different thing from any man’s raising a new 
one upon the other. And, until some new and solid structure 
actually appear, it is but natural that the public, weary with re- 
peated failures in philosophy, should manifest great indifference 
about the particular faults which lie deepest in the old one. But 
now that new principles are submitted fur judgment, it becomes of 
great importance to point out such an occurrence as the above : 
since it must force even the most zealous advocates of the opposed 
theory to own the insuperable inconsistency. 

‘ Any one who should suppose this stricture meant to diminish 
the just estimation of those dignified and elegant labours which™ 
have been built up inte an identity with the philosophical found- 
ation here destroyed, would greatly mistake the motives which 
have ever governed these speculations.’ 


This is a handsome confession of the merits of two for- 
midable opponents ; and the preceding exposure of an incon- 
sistency in Reid’s argument appears to us, as far as we can 
yet anticipate, conclusive and unanswerable. At all events, 
Professor Stewart is loudly called to defend his system and 
that of his master in philosophy, the Secrates whom this new 
Plato has succeeded and celebrated, against so determined an 
attack on one of the vital parts of their mutual doctrine. 

We shall ‘sum ‘up Mr. Fearn’s own doctfihe in his own 
words; adding an extract from his reprint of a part of the 
former publication, and a fewsremarks, endeavouring to 
elucidate some points to those who may not be quite at home 
with the terms and notions of metaphysical subjects. 


‘ To conclude. The local correlationship, and mathematical 
affections, of our co-existent sensations of colours, form (as I have 
before said) the key which unlocks this long secreted subject. 
And it is the entire overlooking that perceived figure is not the 
attendant of one sensation of colour, but is the necessary creature 
of two progenitor sensations, that forms the great difference be- 
tweemn'all former theories of perception and that now offered.’ a 
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By * local correlationship,’ in the preceding extract, we 
conclude that Mr. Fearn means that as, according to his 
theory, the sensation of two colours is necessary to the per- 
ception of figure, these two colours have a local relation 
to each other; that they exist, or rather their ideas exist, 
side by side, in the mipd; and, consequently, he argues, the 
sentient itself is extended. By the ‘ mathematical affections’ 
above mentioned, we suppose him to mean that not only are 
two appearances of colour in the mind locally related, as ex- 
plained above, but that they have also a mathematical relation, 
inasmuch as there is one breadthless ine common to both ap- 
pearances; which line is their mutual limit, and consequently 
marks the figure which their union causes. 

All this seems to us equally new and ingenious; and, as 
we are forced to confess that we cannot detect its fallacy, we 
are equally bound to offer it our honest modicum of appro- 
bation. We proceed to our promised extract, omitting its 
bombastic title. Let Mr. Fearn take this well-meant hint; 
and, although he should labour much (as he ought to do) to 
simplify and to correct his philosophical language, let him 
labour still more to avoid the appearance of quackery and 
puffing which must attach, however unjustly, to such titles as 

4. that to which we allude. They abound, most unfortunately, 
throughout his volumes, 





‘ All existing theories of perception have one great fault, in 
not describing, precisely, the relations between perceived figure 
and its sensation. The hitherto insuperable difficulty of this is 
evident in the controversy of Reid with Berkeley. 

‘ Berkeley’s great assumption is, that visible extension, and 
figure, are mere sensations, inextended in the mind: while Reid 

. affirms they are not sensations, and not in the mind, but really 
external, and extended. Upon this difference I must say, that 
visible extension, and figure, are certainly in the mind ; and I far- 
ther agree with Berkeley, that every visible extension within figure, 
is at least coloured. Now I have, in another work, argued that the 
real extension ef colour is proved, by the co-existence of several 
colours. But my object here is not field extension, but onl 
figure: and, if I am net mistaken, visible figure is not estoured, 
but exists only in the privation of all colour. If so, it is per- 
ceived in a way extremely different from the field of extension 
within it. 

_ © Suppose we look at the moon, contrasted with blue sky-: I 
ask, how do we perceive what we call her apparent shape? The 
surface we perceive, truly is coloured ; and if the boundary line 
that gives the shape be a sensation, it also must be coloured : but 
evidently it has no colour. In other words, her supposed figure 
is not sensation, nor even is it coloured like sensation. If.we sup- 
pose the extreme verge of white to be the figure, this isa gross 

absurdity, 
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absurdity, since it is only part of the surface, and not the limit of 
the white: and the same objection holds if we take any rim of 
surface from the blue sky. 

‘ Again,—If we hold up a hair- against the sky, it gives 
colour, which has width: but this constitutes no figure ; and the 
narrow hair is perceived only because of two widthless lines, with- 
out which it must spread infinitely both'ways. To enlarge the 
experiment, if instead of a hair we hold up a broad black ruler, 
either of its edges will seem joined with the sky: but the line of 
junction is neither black, nor blue: it has no width, and yet it is 
perfectly well defined. It is figure, but not sensation. 

‘ But now a great question arises, to what does this widthless 
line helong? And here, if it belong to either the ruler, or the sky, 
it must appear coloured, and have width: but it plainly has ie 
ther ; and therefore cannot be an external thing. Besides this 
argument, we are conscious that the line belongs to no one colour 
exclusively, but is common between the two sensations, and is 
the thing that makes two of them. Therefore wherever the two 
sensations co-exist, there also certainly is the line between, 
This fact is universal in all objects ; and it forms a definite charac- 
teristic difference between those two closely allied things, sensation 
of colour and perceived figure. 

‘ But it is farther highly important, that there is also a well 
detined characteristic difference between perceived figure, and its 
corresponding external figure. For we know that every external 
body has a figure exclusively its own: but, however prodigious it 
may sound, | assert that no visible object in all nature, (i.e. as 
perceived by us) has any figure exclusively its own. All visible 
figures are perceived only by the addition of some field of ex- 
tended colour beyond them. A house, or a tree, may represent 
them all; and if we look at a tree, with a wall, or with the sky be- 
yond it, we habitually think that the figure we see, is thatof the tree 
exclusively. But, in truth, it no more belongs to the tree, than to 
the sky beyond. If it belong to the tree, it must appear green ; 
or, if to the sky, it must appear sky colour: but it appears 
neither. Therefore, though the sky be many miles beyond the 
tree, yet one line is common between both the perceived colours, 
and belongs exclusively to neither. To attempt to refute this 
with a microscope would only illustrate its unalterable nature. 

‘¢ Thus, no visible object has any figure exclusively its own ; 
for every two adjoining ones have but one line to serve both. 
Now this is quite a different character from that of external bodies, 
each of which has a figure exclusively its own: and thus it is de- 
monstrated, that perceived figure is not external figure. — Besides 
this argument, I must repeat, we are conscious that every two co- 
existing contrasted colours, are lined at their change; and it is 
self-evident that where the sensations are, there also must be their 
change line. Thus, both external and internal evidence com- 
pletely demonstrate my position. 

‘ Visible figure, then, is not sensation, nor even coloured like 
sensation: but it is a line really extended and mathematically ee 
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of width; revealed to us by the junction of two contrasted sen. 
sations of colour. It therefore appeals (as I have always asserted ) 
to consciousness, in a peculiar way. Buta real line, though void 
of width, cannot be a line ypon nothing. It must therefore have 
some substance, or rather seems itself substance; and this sub- 
stance is demonstrated to be the substance. of sensation. Yet 
more, —a perceived widthless line, by returning into itself, forms 
figures of two dimensions: therefore the substance that sustains 
these must be extended in two dimensions, that is, it has surface.’ 


Long as this second quotation ‘may be deemed, we were 
unable to curtail it. The author is not deficient in the power 
of expressing himself concisely, but his brevity is rather 

que than luminous: to condense it still farther, there- 
fore, would be to leave only its ** darkness visible.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Fearn, then, ‘ the term visible figure is nothing 
but another name for the arrangement of our co-existent 
visual sensations.’ What follows from this alleged fact is 
the superadded confident hope of the author that the sup- 
posed inextension of the mind is xow exploded for ever ! 

Mr. Fearn is no materialist. On the contrary, he wishes 
to oppose a real and not a fancied barrier to infidelity, in 
maintaining at once the extension and the immateriality of 
finite spirit! Here we must leave him, evidently in no easy 
situation: but he has. brought himself into it; and if 


“ Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim ;” 


if from the whirlpool of materialism he escapes into the flexible 
spherule of intellectualism, what fruit he will have of these 
things it remains for himself to discover. ‘That he has con- 
tributed to excite rational curiosity on the subject. of per- 
ception, that he has discovered several important faults in 
the hitherto prevailing theory, and that he has himself 
detected some new and most interesting facts, we think is 
manifest : ; 


“ Qui vitium nobis imputet, alter erit.” 


We have only two brief remarks to make in parting with 
Mr. Fearn: for we shall not repeat our previous exhortations. 
First, then, we think that it is expedient for all his readers 
(and we heartily wish that they may increase) to consider the 
question, whether ¢he way in which that quality called colour 
is presented to the mind Aas been yet satisfactorily explained ? 
Here, we are persuadéd, is the crux metaphysicorum. Let 
the inquirers into themselves first decide whether they see or 
are conscious of colour? Whether it be a quality of body; or 


a sensation of mind, produced by the various creative powers 
. of 
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of light, acting on external substances, and represented within 
us? Whether the act, by which we are conscious of some 
present colour, be a simple sensation; or whether that sen- 
sation be accompanied by a perception of some external cause, 
resident in the body coloured? We have only launched our 
boat into the first breakers of this enormous ocean; infinite 
we will not call it, because figure dwells within it. 

Our second suggestion to. those who are interested in such 
matters is the following. When extension and duration are 
called analogous things, is it meant to pursue the analogy 
throughout all their known properties? If’so, we must enter 
our protest against such a forced assimilation. of discordant 
ideas. — The term duration may be used as a synonym either 
for eternity or for time. If for the former, the only analogy. 
which it can bear to the term extension is when the infinite 
extension of space is intended as the subject of comparison. 
If duration be used as expressive of some measured portion, 
taken out of eternity, that is, time, then the supposed analogy 
must be to a measured portion of space. Can we conceive 
this portion without some particular body or bodies filling it? 
Can we conceive such bodies without figure? Can we conceive. 
this figure without matter, however spiritualized ? Now, in 
all this process of our conception of bodily extension, (for this 
is the extension which Mr. Fearn is considering, when op- 
posing the argument of Dr. Reid,) what do we find that is 
like our notion of duration in the abstract, or duration par- 
ticularized by minutes, hours, days, &c.? The latter, if we 
may so express ourselves, is a much more spiritual notion 
than the former. 

We are compelled here to quit the discussion: but we 
shall rejoice indeed, if one word that we have either record 
or advanced should by chance be the means of bringing 
forwards, in the defence of his own opinions or in the 
answer to our questions, any writer calculated to give us 
sound and real information on the subject of these fundamental 
notions of the understanding. 





Art. X. A full and correct Account of the chief Naval Occurrences 
of the late War between Great Britain and the United States of 
America ; preceded by a cursory Examination of the American 
Accounts of their Naval Actions fought previous to that Period: 
to which is added an Appendix; with Plates. By William 
James. 8vo. pp. 780. wl. Boards. Egerton. 1817. 


T° an independent and powerful island like that which we 
inhabit, the importance of maritime preponderancy is so 
obvious that it is generally received as a self-evident propo- 
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sition ;.and when, as in our case, that superiority has been 
established by a long succession of brilliant exploits, it might 
be fairly supposed that the difficulty would be to keep within 
due bounds the national gratitude, pride, and enthusiasm 
respecting its navy and its naval heroes, rather than that any 
stimulus should be wanting to prevent the former from being 
depreciated, or the latter from subsiding into neglect. Yet 
those who are best informed and think mest deeply, on this 
subject, are apprehensive that we have recently been and still 
are incurring such danger; and, partly to prove the existence 
of it, they cite the manner in which our late naval contest with 
America was conducted. Whatever was felt at the Admiralty, 
th official Board, certain it is that the feeling of every true 

riton was outraged by the several disasters which befel our 
flag during that warfare; and we have never yet heard any 
reasons assigned which could justify that Board for suffering 
them to be inflicted. The members of it cannot be supposed 
to plead ignorance of the decided superiority which the event 
shewed the American frigates to possess when compared 
with ours in weight of metal, size of ships, general equip- 
ment, and efficiency of crews, because all these particulars 
had long been known to many of our naval officers, and 
several of the ships themselves had been in our own ports a¢ 
home, open to the observation of every eve: yet the navy which 
had been triumphant over the greatest maritime rival powers 
was left exposed to the degradation of having its flag lowered, 
in individual pitched battles, to that of an infant-state, a scion 
from its own stock; and the Captains who had been accus- 
tomed to regard a meeting with their foe, whether French, 
Spanish, or Dutch, as almost invariably the acquisition of a 
prize, were insulted by orders from the Admiralty to avoid 
an action with an American frigate!* The fatuity which 
has attended all our impolitic contests with our former trans- 
Atlantic brethren has indeed been alike extraordinary and 
lamentable; and the mortifications which the War of Inde- 
pendence created for our army at Saratoga and York-town 
have been recently extended to our navy in the fall of the 
Guerriere, the Macedanian, and the Java. The result of the 
usual examinations, which have followed the loss of these fine 
frigates, has proved that no blame attached to their com- 
manders or their crews: but that the conquest of them is 
attributable to their inferiority in the points already mentioned, 
and which it was incumbent on our government to have reme- 
died. With such a navy as we possessed, that. inferiority 











* This fact is established at P> 479+ of the volume before us. 
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should never have existed; or, even granting that it could 
not be immediately prevented, why were these ships permitted 
singly to fall a prey, when a companion might have saved 
them ? * 

The interest of this discussion never can be merely tempo- 
rary; nor has it by any means passed away as far as the 
Americans are concerned because we are now at. peace with 
them. Every account shews us that they are attentively and 
rapidly increasing their naval power; and the late exhibition 
at Spithead of their line-of-battle-ship the Franklin, which 
brought over their minister to this country, as well as of the 
Washington in the Mediterranean, has amply proved their 
intention and their ability to send to sea vessels of this rate, 
peculiarly powerful in their armament and their crews. Here, 
again, they have given us sufficient warning of what they 
can and what they will do; and our government will be as 
blameable if they ever expose a British 74 gun ship, equipped 
as that class have lately been, to a contest with a vessel like 
the Franklin or the Washington, as they were in devoting our 
frigates to be the victims of similar superiority. 

We have already mentioned that this superiority of the 
American ships consists in their size, equipment, armament, 
and the efficiency. of their crews. On this last point, it is 
painful to reflect that not only during the war a number of 
British sailors found their way into the American service, but 
that now during peace they have every inducement to enter 
it in large bodies, without molestation or blame; and one proof 
that they do adopt this step was afforded by the Lranklin, to 
which we have just alluded, and which when at Spithead was 
found to have 500 British seamen on board, out of a com- 
plement of 800. No person who knows what an able seaman 
is, and particularly a British seaman, can view with indiffers 
ence the loss of him to his own country, and the gain of 
him by a foreign power: nor will any such person be puzzled 
to account for the result of a battle between a ship well 
manned with disciplined and vigorous seamen, and one that 
is defended by a motley crew, half landsmen and boys, or re- 
duced in strength by service and disease. The Captain of 
the Java, when he left England, aware of the probability of 
meeting an American frigate, and of the inefficiency of his 
crew, remonstrated on the danger which his professional 





* Shall we say that such remissness was compensated by the 
unnecessary vigilance which cost the country a considerable sum 
in tonnage, for the purpose of conveying water-casks to British 
vessels serving on the fresh-water-lakes of America ? 
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knowlege led him to foresee: but he was answered that a 
voyage to India, whither he was going, would make seamen 
of his crew; and+so it might, if those who gave this reply 
could have ordered that the rencontre in question should not 
take place till his return. It happened, however, before his 
Jlandsmen had well obtained even their sea-legs; and the gal- 
Jant commander verified with his life-blood the accuracy of 
his previous suggestions. Sir Philip Broke, in the Shannon, 
when he captured the Chesapeake, shewed, on the contrary, 
what was to be accomplished by a British Captain with a well- 
disciplined and effective crew. The absurdity of deeming a 
ship fully manned because she has on board a certain number 
of hands, without reference to their discipline, health, expe- 
rience, and strength, must be evident to every person but 
him whose foot has never quitted’ the shore, or whose eye 
has never lost sight of it. 

As to superiority in weight of metal, the late war with 
France sufficiently proved its essential consequences. We 
know how general was the success which attended our single 
combats with the ships of that power, — and we are not speak- 
ing of fleet-actions : — but it almost invariably happened that, 
when our 12 pounder frigates met the 18 pounder French 
frigates, the former. were dismasted by the latter; and, be- 
sides other evils, (as we shall see presently,) if a ship has 
lost her masts, she can neither manceuvre for her own de- 
fence nor pursue her antagonist if attempting to escape. 
The Americans are thoroughly aware of the vital impor- 
tance of this point: tlfey therefore sedulously exercise their 
men in the art of gunnery, and adopt uncommonly heavy 
long guns; by which united means they dismast their oppo- 
nents in a short time, and, if the latter be armed with carronades 
only, (as is the case in most of our sloops of war,) they do this 
at a distance which preserves their own ships from injury. 
They load also with various sorts of dismantling shot, which 
have long been rejected in our service. These are their 
offensive measures; and, for their own defence, they«have 
brought into use shorter and thicker lower masts, and thicker 
top-sides: both of which contribute to diminish their liability 
to damage from the shot of their enemy; and both of which 
practices, we trust, will receive due attention from our naval 
rulers. ‘The effect of the weight of metal was exemplified in 
the capture of the President American frigate by our Endymion, 
which ‘(as well as the enemy) carried 24 pounders; and by 
whose fire the lower masts of the former were so crippled as to 
be carried away in a gale of wind two days afterward: several 
shots having also passed through both her sides. It may, 
moreover, be observed, with regard to the thickness of a _ 
sides, 
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sides, that increased substance in this part not only contributes 
to preservation in battle, but frequently promotes the sailing 
and stability of the ship; and we remember two remarkable 
instances in point. The Spaniards are accustomed to give 
great substance to the sides of their ships; and in conse- 
quence the old Gibraltar, a Spanish prize, had no men 
killed on her lower deck in a general action, the shot not 
penetrating her bends: while the San Josef, also a fine Spanish 
ship, when repaired by us after capture, at a vast expence, 
having been too thinly skinned over, was in a great measure 
deprived of the stability and fine sailing-qualities which her 
previous thickness had given her in an eminent degree. Yet 
this was done after the experience which we had derived from 
doubling several ships, whose capacity and strength had been 
improved by the operation. 

It would be vain, however, for us to attempt to pursue this 
subject in all its bearings; and it is high time to attend to 
Mr. James, whose book lies before us, and has given birth to 
the preceding remarks. We spoke with brevity of his former 
publication on the same topic in our Review for November 
1816: but the present volume treats it so much more at large 
as to be almost & new work; and it affords a really uncom- 
mon instance of patriotic labour and industry, as well as of 
correctness and knowlege on a professional subject attained by 
an unprofessional man. ‘The British public is indeed greatly 
indebted to him for the able manner in which he has eluci- 
dated the various circumstances that attended the naval actions 
of the late American contest, both at sea and on the Lakes: 
fully explaining the advantages which the enemy derived from 
the size and build of their ships, the dimensions of their 
lower masts, the nature of their artillery, and their select 
crews. We shall quote a few paragraphs from the preface, to 
explain the method which he has pursued: 


‘ A second edition, or, rather, an entirely new work, is now 
offered to the public. Not’ only have the details of each action 
been more fully and correctly stated, and the comparative force 
of the parties more clearly exhibited; but many naval occur- 
rences of the late war, not noticed in the Halifax edition, have 
been added: and, as the American historians have commenced 
attacking the British naval character from the war of 1776, it was 
incumbent upon the author to bestow a slight retrospect upon the 
events of that early period. 

‘ To obviate the charge of partiality, so often alleged against 
histories of war-events, the published official accounts, American 
as well as British, are inserted in an Appendix. — 

‘ With respect to the general credit of his work, the author has 
spared no pains or expence, to render it worthy the subject upon 
which it treats. For the chief of his facts, not extracted - i 
officia 
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official accounts and American naval histories, he is indebted to 
the ready communications of many distinguished naval officers: 
the remaining: facts are the result of his own observation and 
inquiries, as well while a prisoner as since his escape.’ — 

‘ In the separate details of each action, particularly those of 
the late war, the author has endeavoured at a methodical arrange- 
ment, something like the following : 

Meeting of the ships. 
British and American accounts 


tails of the action. 
_ compared together. 


British hd — : 
American \ ship’s damages, —loss. ditto ditto 
British ship’s guns, and comple- 

American § ment of men and pret ditto ditto 
Dimensions of the ships. ditto ditto 


Comparative force of the ships computed, and exhibited in a 
statement. 
Remarks arising out of that statement ; illustrations, &c.’ — 

‘ The present work differs from others upon the same subject, 
in one material point; the attempt to exhibit the comparative 
force in naval actions, by placing in confrontation, first, the 
amount, in pounds-weight, or calibers, of the shot thrown by each 
ship or fleet, in a broad-side, or discharge from all their guns 
upon one side, distinguishing the long guns from the carronades ; 
then, the complement or complements of men and boys, and lastly, 
the size in tons, of each opposing ship or fleet. The reasons for 
adopting this method have been fully set forth in the first or in- 
troductory chapter. Another point of difference consists in 
submitting to the reader’s view the enemy’s official account of 
each action. It is seldom we see a French official account; and 
then, the aid of a translator is required, to give it general cur- 
rency : whereas an American official account no sooner meets the 
eye of an Englishman, than it finds its way to both his head. and 
his heart.’ 

In Chap. I. Mr. James very properly introduces his subject 
with an account of American naval histories of the late war, 
the nature of a ship’s armament, the different sorts of cannon 
and shot, the broad-side-weight of metal, tonnage, rating, &c.. 
&c.; clearly rectifying, on the last head, the deceptions 
which arose from the variation between the rating of a ship and 
her actual number of guns; and which are now so commend- 
ably annihilated among us by the order in council, issued in 
1817, directing that “ all the vessels in the navy shall in 
future be distinguished by the number of guns and carronades 
they actually mount, and not according to the erroneous de- 
nominations which had long since grown into use.”——Chap. II. 

ives a view of the naval actions of the war of 1776.— In 
Chap. III. the author states those of 1799 and 1800 between 
the Americans and the French; together with the rencontres 
between 
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between the English Leopard and American Chesapeake in 
1807, and the American President and English Little Belt in 
1815. — Chap. IV. commences the details of the navel war of 
1812, which are continued to its close in 1815 through 17 
more chapters : followed by the voluminous Appendix of docu- 
ments already mentioned. 

Respecting the thickness of a ship’s sides, and the size of 
her lower masts, we have these remarks : 


* Between two British ships of war, the tonnage bears some 
proportion to the thickness of sides; and so it may between two 
American ships of war; but, between a British and an American 
ship of war, that rule generally fails. The following table, the 
several items of which are the result of actual measurement, will 
sufficiently illustrate this : 
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‘ Mr. Sepping’s solid plan of building rises no higher than the 
level of the gun-deck. It may save the ship from sinking, but it 
will afford no additional shelter to the men at the guns. ‘True, 
no ship’s side can resist a well directed 18 or 24-pound shot, fired 
from a short distance: but may not a shot that is nearly spent, 
pass through a side fifteen inches thick, when it would lodge in 
a side twenty inches thick ? 

‘ Some persons may imagine, that a stout, compact side would 
act as an impeditnent to sailing; a point so essential in a ship of 
war. On the contrary, the American ships are, proverbially, 
swift sailers; and the President, with such uncommon topsides, 
one of the swiftest among them. The quality of sailing depends 
chiefly upon the form of a ship’s bottom, aided by her length 
The Americans had, according to Charnock, discovered this, early 
in the war of 1776; and they have now proved, clearly, that 
swift-sailing is not incompatible with the strongest construction. 

‘ A ship’s masts and yards are generally in proportion to her 
size ; but the lower-masts of American ships are invariably stouter 
in proportion to their length, than the lower-masts of British 
ships. A comparison of the main-masts of different ships will 
explain this : 

12 Main- 
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Main-masts.| Br. 64. ‘Am.44. Br.46.*'Am. 36./Br.32.* Am.18. Br.26.* Am.r14. 


meee 





' Ft. in.| Ft. in.| Ft. in.| Ft. in.| Ft. in.| Ft. in! Ft. in.|/Ft. in. 
Length .....|100 O |I0r 6) 92 0 | 93 4175 0] 75 @| 660 {62 o 
Diameter..j 2 93; 2 II} 2 33} 26) 20] 2 44] 1 73] 1 Io} 
































‘ It is easy to conceive, that the smaller the mast, the less will 
be the difficulty of destroying it by shot; but there are few per- 
sons who can form an adequate idea of the state of a ship, with her 
masts all gone; engaged with another, whose masts are all standing. 

‘ The masts, in their fall, crush men, and disable guns. If the 
wreck hangs overthe side engaged, resistance is suspended ; or, if 
a few guns can-still be used, the flash from them sets the wreck in 
flames, and adds to the confusion. Having no locomotive power, 
no sail to counteract the motion of the sea, the ship becomes an 
ungovernable hulk, reeling from side to side, and dipping her guns 
at every roll. These, or a part of them, she may discharge at the 
enemy ; but, under such circumstances, how many shot will take 
effect? The other ship, benefiting by the pressure of the wind 
upon her sails, rides steady amidst the waves; and advances, turns, 
and retreats, at pleasure. Her guns she fires with precision; and 
either sinks her opponent, or compels her to surrender.’ — 

‘In the spring of 1814, the new Leander, built of pitch-pine, 
and intended to match the large American frigates, arrived on the 
Halifax station. She then mounted thirty long 24-pounders upon 
the main-deck; and twenty-four carronades, 42-pounders, and 
four long 24-pounders, upon the spar-deck ; total 58 guns; be- 
sides an 18-pound boat-carronade. — 

‘ What created the greatest surprise at Halifax, when the Le- 
ander first arrived there, was the appearance of her ship’s com- 
pany. People naturally expected to see a picked crew of British 
seamen. Instead of which, they saw tall and short, old and young ; 
and soon learnt that there were very few seamen in the ship. 
Nominally, the Leander was well manned, for her books contained 
the names of 485; but 44 of them appeared as—boys. During 
her first cruize, she captured the U.S. brig Rattlesnake ; whose 
officers could not help smiling at the idea of such a crew being 
sent out to oppose the Constitution’s ; a sample of whose men, in 
the late crew of the Rattlesnake, 131 in number, was then on 
board the Leander. ‘The flimsiness of that ship’s topsides, and the 
smallness of her scantling, generally, also took the attention of the 
American officers ; most of whom had served on- board the Con- 
stitution. 

‘¢ Thin sides, however, have their advocates. It is said that, 
when aship is closely engaged, the thinner her sides, provided they 
can resist grape, the less destructive will be the shot in its passage 
through. The case of this very same Leander, when so gallantly 
engaged at Algiers, is brought forward. There, most of the shot 
that struck her, passed threugh both sides, without splintering ; 
leaving a hole no larger than the shot itself. But, had the Leander 
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‘come to action with one of the American 44s; she having the 
weather-gage, and being determined to preserve, for the first half- 
hour at least, that- distance, at which her skill in gunnery could 
best display itself, the latter’s 24-pound shot would have found 
their way through the Leander’s sides quite slow enough to splin- 
ter; while her 24-pound shot, or the greater part of them, would 
have lodged in the sides of the American ship. Had the Alge- 
rines commenced firing when they ought, the Leander would have 
had splinters enough.’ 


Among the deficiencies in the equipment of our ships, the 
article of stores often constitutes a material item; and the fol- 
lowing short statement will evince the difference, in one case, 
between the British and the American supply of small arms. 
After a detail of the gallant capture of the American sloop 
Argus by the British sloop Pelican, (July, 1813,) and having 
noticed a comparison between the two vessels in an American 
work, Mr. James proceeds : 


‘ This ingenious plan has suggested the idea of extracting from 
the ‘“‘ Naval Pocket Gunner,” a work sanctioned by the office of 
ordnance, the proportions of some articles of gunner’s stores served 
out to British gun-brigs and brig-sloops of the Pelican’s class, for 
*‘ foreign service,” in the way of comparison with the gunner’s 
stores found on board the Argus, and sold at public auction. 








Br. gun-brig. | Br. brig-sloop. | Argus 

No. No. No. 
Muskets 25 40 84 
Pistols 20 20 } 32 
Swords 30 60 96 
Strong pikes and pole-axes _ 40 45 52 


‘ After a steady action of three quarters of an hour, the Argus 
had more powder left, than, by the above little work, was ori- 
ginally served out to the Pelican ; and the former’s round, grape, 
and canister, exclusive of bars of iron, old iron, &c. weighed, at 
the sale, 22 cwt.’ 


Chapters XII. and XVII. contain very full and new 
matter respecting the actions on Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain: but we have not room to enter into the details ; 
nor,could we have pleasure in dwelling on those unfortunate 
affairs. The X Xth Chapter furnishes an ample account and 
exposure of the very improper conduct of the Captain of the 
American sloop of war Peacock, in the Indian Seas, on the 
30th of June, 1815, in firing into the East India Company’s 
cruizer Nautilus, though informed by her commander that 
peace had been concluded between the two countries. We 
abstain, however, from extracting the particulars: as we have 
hitherto declined to quote any of the numerous instances in 
which the author so ably and laudably exposes the unfair con- 
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duct and unfounded representations of various American 
officers, for which he is intitled to the gratitude of his 
countrymen, though we do not feel ourselves required to fight 
all these battles over again, and to linger in the contemplation 
of scenes which we would hope may never be renewed. Yet 
we cannot refuse to transcribe Mr. James’s brief conclusion. 


‘ The naval actions between Great. Britain and the United 
States, being now freed from American dross, and brought fairly 
to the light.of day,.no events recorded in the naval annals of our 
country, reflect a brighter lustre upon the character of British sea- 
men: and, though our losses may have been severe, we have this 
consolation, — that no American ship of war has, after all, cap- 
tured a British ship of war, of the same force; but that the re- 
verse has occurred, and might have occurred, again, and again, — 
had Americans been as willing to fight, as they still are to boast.’ 


Numerous’ instances of actions occur in this volume, of 
which no British official account’was ever published. This 

ractice of suppressing the letters of commanding officers is 
highly objectionable, since it leaves those individuals, when 
unsuccessful, open to every unfavourable conjecture or asser- 
tion, and indeed obliges the British public to form its 
opinion on the statements of the enemy, which are often so 
erroneous and unjust. In the cases before us, a reason for 
the suppression may be supposed to exist in the lamentable 
fact that a fair account of the actions would have mani- 
fested the deficient state of the British ships; especially with 
regard to the breechings of the carronades in the sloops of 
war: the breaking of which, and the drawing of the bolts, 

roduced the most material effect in weakening the defence of 
the vessels. We have had opportunities of knowing the reality 
of ‘this evil; and we must add that we are also able to speak 
to the general correctness of Mr. James’s statements. 

Three plates illustrate this volume, representing the Ameri- 
can dismantling shot, the quarter-deck and fore-castle of an 
American and a British frigate, and the profiles of the hulls 
of an American ship-sloop and a British brig-sloop. An 
ample Index is also added. 

We learn that Mr. James is preparing for publication, by 
subscription, and as a companion to the work before us, “ A 
full Account of the Military Occurrences of the late War 
between Great Britain and the United States ;” and we most 
sincerely wish him all the encouragement to which the nature 
of his labours and his meritorious exertions decidedly intitle 


him. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MARCH, 1818. 


POETRY and the DRAMA: 


Art.11. Lines suggested by the Death of the Princess Charlotte. 
By Thomas Gent, Author of a Monody on Sheridan, &c. &c. 
4to. pp.12. Taylor and Hessey. 1817. 

We have always pleasure in making known to our metropolitan 
readers the meritorious exertions of provincial art; and we have 
still more satisfaction in reporting the progressive improvement of 
any writer. In our soth vol., p.211., we spoke of a former pro- 
duction by Mr.Gent in terms of no very strong praise: but, as 
far as we can now compare the two by recollection, the present lines 
assert higher claims to commendation. We have not seen his 
Monody on Sheridan: but the composition before us, though not 
perfectly invulnerable to criticism, is among the best which have 
attracted our attention on the occasion to which it refers. Indeed 
this is ascribing scarcely sufficient merit to it, the Muses having by 
no means hallowed the memory of the heiress of Britain’s throne 
in strains of adequate dignity and pathos. 

Mr. G.’s lines display a command of language, harmony of period, 
strength and propriety of thought, and decorative fancy: but the 
character of his verse may better be communicated by citation 
than definition. Having spoken of the glory which this country 
had acquired during the war, and by the peace, he exclaims : 


¢ Then, wherefore, Albion! terror-struck, subdued, 
Sitst thou, thy state foregone, thy banner furl’d ; 
What dire infliction shakes that fortitude, 
Which propt the falling fortunes of the world? — 
Hush! hark! portentous, like a withering spell 
From lips unblest — strange sounds mine ear appal; 
Now the dread omens more distinctly swell — 
That thrilling shriek from Claremont’s royal hall, 
The death-note peal’d from yon terrific bell, 
The deepening gale with lamentation swoln— 
These, Albion! these, too eloquently tell, | 
That, from her radiant sphere, thy brightest star has fall’n! 
And art thou gone ?—grac’d vision of an hour, 
Daughter of Monarchs! gem of England’s crown! 
Thou loveliest lily! fair imperial flower! 
In beauty’s vernal bloom to dust gone down, 
Gone when, dispers’d each inauspicious cloud, 
In blissful sunshine ’gan thy hopes to glow: 
From pain’s fierce grasp, no refuge but the shroud, 
Condemn’d a Mother’s pangs, but not her joys to know. — 


¢ Lost excellence! what harp shall hymn thy worth, 
Nor wrong the theme? conspicuously in thee, 
Beyond the blind pre-eminence of birth, 
Shone Nature in her own regality ! 
Rev. Marcu, 1818. Y Coerc’d, 
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Coerc’d, thy spirit smil’d, sedate in pride, 

Fixt as the pine while circling storms contend ; 
But, when in Life’s serener duties tried, 

How sweetly did its gentle essence blend, 
All-beauteous in the wife, the daughter, and the friend ! 


‘ Not lull’d-in langours, indolent and weak, 
Nor winged by pleasure, fled thy early hours ; 
But ceaseless vigils blanch’d thy virgin cheek, 
In silent Study’s dim-sequester’d bowers. 
Propitious there, to thy admiring mind, 
With brow unveil’d, consenting Science came; 
There Taste awoke her sympathies refined ; 
There Genius, kindling his ethereal flame, 
Led thy young soul the Muse’s heights to dare, 
And mount on Milton’s wing, and breathe empyreal air’ 


‘ But chiefly, conscious of thy promis’d throne, 

Intent to grace that destiny sublime ; 

Thou sought’st to make the historic page thine own, 
And win the treasures of recorded time ;. 

The forms of polity, the springs of power, 
Exploring still with inexhausted zeal ; 

Still, the pole-star which led thy studious hour 
Through Thought’s unfolding tracts —thy Country’s weal! 

While Fancy, radiant with unearthly charms, 
Thus breathed the whisper Wisdom sanctified ; 

‘«« Eliza’s, Anna’s glories, arts or arms, 
Beneath thy sway shall blaze revivified, 

And still prolonged, and still augmenting, shine 
Interminably bright in thy illustrious line!” ’? 


This poem is marked as having been printed at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk, and is creditable to the press of that town. 


Art. 12. Zuma; or the Tree of Heath. An Opera, in Three 
Acts; as performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, 
Saturday, February 21. 1818. (The Music by Mr. Bishop  , 
and Mr. Braham.) By T. Dibdin, Author of the Mouth of the 
Nile, &c.&c.&c. 8vo. 2s.6d. Miller. 

Though this opera is taken from a tale by the celebrated Madame 

de Genlis, powerful indeed must have been the charms of the 

music which could save it from condemnation. It ought to have 

received the name of another of Mr. Dibdin’s performances, 

“ The Will for the Deed ;’’ since the author is obliged in the ad- 

vertisement to defend his zntentzons, in consequence of the trans- 

formations, transpositions, and alterations which have been made 

‘ for the sake, no doubt, of improved musical subjects and situ- 

ations.” However good the original form might have been, and:its 

extent is rather questionable, its present state is most miserable. 

Mr. Dibdin judges rightly, therefore, when he gives in his title- 

page the names of 26 of his other praductions, since from this he 

cannot expect to derive any fame. EF 
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Art. 13. - Rob Roy Macgregor ; or Auld Lang Syne! a Musical 
Drama, in Three Acts. Founded on the popular Novel of Rob 
Roy. First performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, 
Thursday, March 12. 1818. By J. Pocock, Esq. S8vo. 3s. 
Miller. 

Mr. Pocock has exercised great judgment in the selection which 
he has made from the incidents of this unfathered though admired 
novel. The play commences with the journey of Owen to Glasgow 
in pursuit of Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and proceeds through those 
most interesting and dramatic scenes which occur in Glasgow 
and at the Clachan of Aberfoil: but, in order to bring the piece 
within the necessary compass of an evening’s performance, the sub- 
sequent events are compressed, and slightly varied, for the purpose 
of an effective denouement. Mr. P. has also wisely avoided the too 
common fault of patching up his own witticisms with the humour of 
the original author, and has depended almost entirely on the latter; 
adopting, where it was possible, the dialogue in the novel; and, 
where this was not practicable, he has shewn discretion in limiting 
what he has introduced to the mere necessity of the case. He has 
mixed with his own several of our most favourite Scotch songs: but 
the poetry of the former has nothing sufficiently striking to deserve 
either praise or blame. Rather too many characters are brought 
forwards, and some of them might be omitted without any disad- 
vantage to the progress of the story: yet we have no doubt that 
the drama, with all its additional attractions from the actor and 
the scene-painter, is avery interesting and entertaining piece, to 
be enjoyed as well by those who have as by those who have not read 





the original. EF, 


Art. 14. The Bride of Abydos, a Tragic Play, in Three Acts; as 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. Written by 
William Dimond, Esq., Author of the Doubtful Son, Adrian 
and Orilla, &c.&c. 8vo. pp.74. White. 1818. 

An affected ‘ Preface’ gave us an unfavourable prepossession 
against this play ; and we did not find that our judgment, when we 
arrived at the ‘‘ exeunt omnes,” varied much from our anticipa- 
tions: but, if Mr. Dimond has not been so successful as Mr. Pocock, 
we must recollect that he undertook a more difficult task, The 
beauties which we have admired in a favourite poem will not bear to 
be paraphrased : their spirit evaporates in the operation ; and the ear 
is disappointed, in the same manner as the taste is nauseated (to use 
a homely simile) by beer that was brisk and lively when in bottles, 
but has become flat by exposure to the air. Mr. D. has a tolerably 
correct ear, and a ready flow in blank verse : but his expressions have 
too much of prettiness ; and, though he evidently shews some expe- 
rience in producing dramatic situations, yet the effect of the whole 
is heavy and dull. It is also to be observed that the author, or some 
efficient deputy, should have corrected his proof-sheets: we have 
seldom seen a more disgraceful specimen from a printer’s press. 


Art. 15. A Wordin Season to my beloved Country. 8¥0. pp.11- 
Boosey. 1817. 

Has this ‘ Word in Season’ any seasoning in it?. Yes, it has 

some seasoning of rhime and some of reason: but it is so very 

» © brief 


Dd? 
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brief as to allow little room for the latter to render itself even ia- 
telligible. The author's purport, however, seems to be to animate 
his countrymen to steck by their native land in the hour of its ad- 
versity, to aid those who remain in it, and not to follow the ex 
ample of those who are quitting it. 


¢ Unite !—and yonder darkling cloud 
No longer may our hopes enshroud, 
Nor dim the smiling morn : 
Commerce again shall spread her sail, 
Jocand the peasant seize the flail, 
While Plenty fills her horn! 


‘ Well, Britons! have ye stood the fight, 
And put thy giant-foes to flight, 
Lo! higher conquests wait ; 
Adversity, in stern array, 
Now flings the gauntlet ’cross thy way, 
And dares thee to be great! 


‘ Ah! sully not thy glorious name, 
Nor blot the records of thy fame, 
Nor barter all for pelf: 
Rise! high-soul’d nation! proudly rise! 
Prove worthy of thy destinies, 
O conquer now — Thyself ! 


It is much to be regretted that we see no prospect of even one 
imitation of the noble conduct of Lord Camden in relinquishi 
' official perquisites, though this poet ventures to foretell that he 
will have many followers. 


Art.16. The Grave of the Convict. An Elegy. 8vo. 1s. 

Hatchard. 1817. 
_ Unless the critical be less sanguinary than the criminal code, the 
author of this elegy will, we suspect, be doomed to the same 
grave to which he has consigned his hero; since, notwithstanding 
his plea of not guilty, we think that he must be convicted of an 
attempt to utter a forgery of Gray’s inimitable poem. It is easy 
to comprehend the motive of other forgeries, but by this the 
author can obtain neither fame nor profit. He indeed does not 
seem to understand very well what he is doing; for in the outset 
he draws a distinction between the tolling of a bell for a convict’s 
death and for a common funeral, as if it were in the power of any 
ears to finda difference. Where he describes the instruction which 
the felon received from his father, and suggests that he might not 
have erred had he 


* In ignorance’s vale obscurely stray’d,’ 


he seems to imply that education is a dangerous advantage; and, 

_ as to the-crime for which the convict suffers, he leaves it in much 
doubt whether it be one for which the law would consign him to an 
ignominious fate, for he declares that it was 


‘ No thirst of blood, nor savage lust of gain.’ aa 
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The village-scene, too, is injudiciously chosen; since the com- 
monest observer must be aware that, unless in a case of atrocious 
murder the sentence of the law is always executed at the assize 
town. 

Though this gentleman has a tolerable fluency of versification, 
so as not to offend the ear, he must excuse us if we hint that he 
is not a poet ; and that we do not see sufficient cause for this trifle 
having been allowed to emigrate from his port-folio. 


Art. 17- London and Dublin: an Heroic Epistle to Counsellor 
Phillips, the celebrated Irish Orator. 8vo. 1s. Wilson. 
1817. 

Mr. Phillips has sought notoriety so inveterately as 


‘ Patriot and Pleader, Poet, Pamphleteer,’ 


that if the quality of it does not please him he has nobody to blame 
but himself. Like most hungry men, he has eaten too fast; for 
those who might have been willing to have admired him temper- 
ately, had he been temperate in his wishes, cannot but look on his 
inordinate cravings with feelings which have very little of respect 
in them. Weretain the opinion that we expressed of those of his 
speeches which we noticed: but, if he regards not friendly hints 
towards his amendment, and runs into such bombast and extrava- 
gance as his more recent publications exhibit, we fear that we 
‘must dismiss our hopes of improvement, and set him down as one 
who, in the language of the present writer, 


‘ reckless quite of critical rebukes, 
Writes Bedlam Prose, Heroics for St. Luke’s.’ 


_ This epistle contains an invitation to the ‘ Counsellor’ to visit 
London, and an account of the supposed rejoicings of that city on his 
arrival. It is written ina style which might induce us to believe that 
the author is in his dotage, for he cries and laughs at the same in- 
stant, connecting the lines in which he intends to be humorous and 
light so closely with those in which he purposes to be severe, that 
the effect of each is lost, and it is difficult to discover the drift of 
the writer. We should have liked the pamphlet better if it had 
not been political ; and the author had scope enough in the subject 
to have been very amusing without introducing politics. He is, 
however, a mere lampooner in the ministerial service; and, ag 
usual, not contented with laughing at Mr. Phillips, he introduces 
all men who oppose administration, whether they be moderate 
or violent, respectable or the reversé, in the same strain of 

ndiscriminate censure and abuse: coupling the names of Dr, 





“Yriestley and Tom Paine, and uniting the fair supporters of their . 


own opinion, though not ministerial, with the wild enthusiasts of the 
Spencean philosophy. After all, much effect cannot be hoped by 
the court-party, nor much feared by the Opposition, from one who 
gives such a specimen of the correctness of his taste in the choice 
of a subject ; and whose ear for correctness of rhythm may be 
judged by the following heroic couplet : 


¢ And Hitchins, with his hammer, joud and strong, 
Hamm’ring out some oration three hours long.’ 
Y 3 MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 


Art. 18. The Piano-Forte Primer ; containing the Rudiments of 
Music: calculated either for Private Tuition, or Teaching in 
Classes. By J. F. Burrowes. 12zmo. 4s. Boards. Chappell 
and Co. 1818. 

Mr. Burrowes, we believe, is already known to the musical 
world by several origin&l works, possessing considerable merit ; as 
well as by some skilful adaptations of Mozart’s music to ordinary 
practice. _We are not aware, however, that he has before ap- 
peared in print; and his present little volume is scarcely a fit 
subject for criticism, being intended merely as a manual to faci- 
litate the instruction of children in the first rudiments of the art. 
Still it is drawn up with perspicuity and some originality, 
and makes the subjects of which it treats more easily compre- 
hensible than any similar production that we have seen. The art of 
music has now become so universally a part of the education of 
our female youth, and is so generally cultivated by persons of 
the other sex also, that a work in which its leading principles are 
clearly and succinctly developed, so as to suit the leisure and 
comprehension of every individual, cannot fail to possess con- 
siderable interest. The manual of Mr. B. is entirely adapted to the 
piano-forte,-a plan of which we formerly took occasion to express 
our approbation *; and this certainly is the most convenient shape 
in which such instruction can be conveyed, inasmuch as keyed 
instruments are the best adapted vehicles for it, and a piano-forte 
is now a part of the household furniture of almost every family of 
any pretensions.. 

Mr. B. has introduced his lessons with a short preface, in which 
he touches on the subject of teaching in classes. His opinion is 
that it is an useful mode, when confined to the mere rudiments 
which music has in common with arithmetic and spelling, but no 
farther ; and this appears to us to be near the truth, for it is 
absurd to talk of te aching the higher parts of the art by so mecha- 
nical a method. Yet this question has become of late a subject of 
much controversy among musical teachers, by some of whom the 
mechanical plan is sdid to be carried almost as far as by that pro- 
jector who proposed a mode of shaving the soldiers at the Savoy 
by the operation of a steam-engine. — - The author then proceeds 
with his Primer, in the form of question and answer ; and it goes 
through the common subjects of the Gamut, the Time- table, the 
Characters, Marks, and Intervals, the Formation of the Scale, &c. 
To exemplify his manner, we quote the chapter on the Signature, 
principally because, having few examples, it will the less embarrass 
an unmusical printer. 

‘ How do you determine what is the Tonic, or Key Note of a 
piece of Music? 

‘ Principally by the Signature, or number of Sharps or Flats 
at the beginning. 





* Account of Crotch’s Elements of Musical Composition, 
M. Rev. Vol. Ixxv. p.272. 
¢ What 
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¢ What method have you of discovering the Tonic? 

‘ Every Tonic, or Key Note, is a fifth higher for every addi- 
tional Sharp, and a fifth lower for every additional Flat, com- 
mencing always with C, which Key has neither Flat nor Sharp. 

‘ Name and strike all the Keys with Sharps. 

‘ C has no Sharp, G has one, D has two, A has three, E has 
four, B has five, Fx has six, and Cx has seven. 

‘ How many Keys have the same signature ? 

‘ There are two of each. For example, every Tonic, or Key 
Note, has its Relative Minor. 

‘ How is the Relative Minor of any Key to be found ? ! 

‘ The Relative Minor of every Key is a Minor Third below. 
For example, the Relative Minor of C is A Minor; the Relative 
Minor of Bb is G Minor. 

‘ Name the Relative Minor to every Key. 

‘ In what manner do you decide whether a piece is in the Key 
which is indicated by the Signature, or in its Relative Minor ? 

‘ By looking for the Leading Note of the Minor Key alluded 
to; as the Leading Note of every Minor Key is marked with an 
Accidental Sharp or Natural. 

‘ Is this an invariable rule for ascertaining what Key a piece of 
Music is in? 

‘No; exceptions to it (though very seldom) may be met 
with ; but these can only be understood by those who study 
Harmony.’ 

In the eighth chapter, p. 34., we meet with the following rule 
for finding the fifth of any given note, which is simple and (we 
believe) not noticed in any former publication: ‘ the easiest way 
is to remember that all the keys have fifths either sharp, flat, or 
natural, like themselves, excepting B which has F sharp for its 
ifth, and B flat which has F natural.’ On the whole, we think 
that this little book will be found very useful; and we hope that 
Mr. Burrowes will be induced to treat a farther branch of the art, 
viz. Thorough-Bass and Composition, on the same simple plan. 


NOVELS. 


Art.19. Manners. 12mo. 3 Vols. 18s. Boards. Baldwin 
; and Co. 1817. 

- The title of this novel is attractive, but the execution of it is in- 
sipid ; the only animated or characteristic delineation of manners 
which it contains being that of the lower class of Irish, whose 
peculiarities, as they appear to the English traveller on first Jand- 
ing in their country, are well depicted, probably from the life: 
but this Irish itinerary is too much lengthened out; and the rest 
ef the story involves many improbabilities, among which the most 

alpable are the adventures of Baron Wildenheim and the conduct 
of Sir H. Seymour. The latter gentleman suddenly consigns his 
daughter to the guardianship of a person whose conduct he dis- 
approves; and he deprives her of the care of a worthy aunt, to 
‘answer no purpose of his own, though it fulfills that of the author 
by preparing the way for _— —— We are also — 
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to rank among improbable circumstances the agony and sensibility 
displayed by old Lord Osselstone, wher his pepaey happened to 
look at the portrait of a lady whom his Lordship loved in his 
outh. 

. The volumes contain many French and Italian phrases, most of 
which are incorrectly printed. In vol. ii. p.67. ‘ amato bene’ is 
addressed to a female: p.185. ‘now every girl must dance like 
Angelina,’ meaning Angiolini, as we suppose: p. 319. ‘this pair 
imposed on each other while they plumed themselves on being the 
sole deceiver.’ — Vol. ili. p. 24. ‘ pay respect to every relict of your 
cousin,’ &¢c. &c. 


Art. 20. Rosabella; or, a Mother’s Marriage. By the Author 
of * The Romance of the Pyrenees,’’ “« Santo Sebastiano,” &c. 
&c. 12mo. 5 Vols. 11.108. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 
This narrative is by far too long, and the fifth volume .con- 

tains nothing but a tedious unravelling of mysteries, with the 

separate history of all the defunct or subordinate personages : 
the style also is inflated: yet the work, though thus faulty, has 
the recommendation of exciting interest, and of offering a: few 
original and amusing passages; and the whole has a moral tend- 
ency. We would caution the fair author to refrain from putting 
such long harangues as those of Lord Montalbert into the mouth 

of a gentleman addressing a mob of angry Irish rebels, because “ a 

word and a blow” would be the most probable reply; and we 

advise her to avoid such hyperbole and unusual phrases as the 
following: Vol.i. p.30. ‘the precepts of intuition:’ p.32. in 

‘the stbsequence of our narrative. —Vol. ii. p.19. ‘eyes bathed 

in sympathy’s distillations.’—Vol. i. p. 64. ‘ entoiling Lord Montal- 

bert, and drawing him into the circle of hilarity.’—Vol. ili. p. 201- 

‘ with the speed of affection’s interest,’ &c. 

Many phrases are also ungrammatical ; as vol.i. p.20. ‘ to 2m- 
peril.?—Vol. ii. pe 47. ‘ Mrs. O’Dowd made her appearance in her 
own travelling chaise, whose excuse for want of punctuality was 
the non-arrival of parcels she had promised.’— Vol. iv. p. 21.-‘ nor 
was he in uncertainty of he himself being in love? p.57. ‘her 
gratitude was it,’ &c. &c. 


Art.21. The Knight of St. John, a Romance. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, Author of “ The Recluse of Norway,” &c. &c. 
izmo. 3 Vols. il.1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 
A strain of noble though romantic sentiments pervades this 

wofk ; many of the scenes are pleasing and well imagined ; Gio- 

vanni's fortitude and resignation, arising from Christian principles, 
are strikingly drawn ; and the characters of Beatrice and Amadea 
afford an useful contrast, shewing in the one a coquettish beauty 
disgraced, and, in the other, humility and virtue rewarded. Yet, 
as a whole, this romance is somewhat deficient in interest, and dis- 
figured by puerilities; such as the’ great affection of Cesario for 
his diamond-ring, and the frequent eulogies on Giovanni's ‘ spot- 
less skin’ and ‘ eyes of heavenly blue.’ When relating the siege 
of Malta by the Turks in 1565, the fair writer gives the historical 
account 
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account of the outrages committed by those barbarians, but she 
wonderfully softens the reprisals of La Valette, the Grand Master ; 
describing him thus, in- vol. ili. p.67.; ‘ having retired from a 
sight which must have unmanned him, he withdrew from every 
eye to commune singly with his God:’ whereas, on the contrary, 
when the mangled corpses of the Christian warriors were thrown 
on shore by the waves, John de La Valette caused all his Turkish 
prisoners to be immediately strangled, and then, by means of 
cannon, he threw their bleeding heads into the camp of their 
countrymen. 

Some incorrect expressions must also be noticed, such as, in 
vol. iii. p.14., ‘fetching a sigh: p.17. ‘ the thick of the fight: 
p. 26. ‘ without the siege were raised, he knew the fort must fall:’ 
p- 346. ‘plunging into the thick of the combatants:’ p. 140. ‘ La 
Citte notabile,’ instead of La Citta, &c. &c. 

Art. 22. Rosa; or, Village Incidents. 12mo. 2 Vols. 9s. 
| Boards. Longman and Co. 1817, 

We have here an insipid narration of unnatural incidents, told in 
incorrect language. The heroine is described as possessing ‘ a 
vast display of superlative sentiment, such as ennobled the ideas 


_of Plato or flowed from the pen of Virgil:’ one of her suitors 


declares that ‘ his way /ays through the village;’ and the writer 
proceeds to state that ‘the Mr.Grattling, who Rosa clasped, was 
an exceeding handsome man, who she had never seen before.’ 

It really often surprizes us to observe that, in the productions 
termed Novels, tales of imagination are conceived, incidents woven 
together, and various characters portrayed, by persons whose edus 
cation seems scarcely to have exceeded that which we usually find 
among domestic servants or inferior trades-people. 


Art. 23. The Quakers; a Tale. By Elizabeth B. Lester. 12mo, 
6s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 

A hint against the vanity of rivalship may be gathered from 
this tale by its fair readers: but the religious lessons and ex- 
amples which it contains are too vague and indistinct to be use- 
ful; and we believe that it is an error to represent the Quaker 
Kezia as having pleased her father and mother by painting a por- 
trait of ‘friend Anderson,’ because the religious sect to which 
they belong allows not of such “ counterfeit presentments.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 24. Family Suppers; or Evening Tales for Young People. 
. Translated by Lady Mary H******, from the French of Ma- 
dame Delafaye, Author of “ Six Tales for Youth,” &c. sm. 12mo, 

2 Vols. Souter. 1818. 

In her preface and advertisement, the translator asserts an 
opinion that ‘ this exquisite little work is calculated to become 
very popular,’ and informs her readers that she has endeavoured 
to translate it ‘ so as that it may form one of the best series of 
themes for young persons; the idioms of both languages being 
preserved.’ This attempt to retain both idioms is injudicious, and has 


probably occasioned some of the following inaccuracies: vol.i. p. 59: 
‘her 
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¢ her father had chose the husband:’ p. 62. ‘ Jenny occupied herself 
in her domestic duties with the same sweetness me simplicity 
she had those of waiting maid:’ p. 63. ‘ companions of her plea- 
sures which she could persuade:’ p.72. ‘ 1 quickly demanded 
Amelia to return me my doll:’ p. 105. ‘a fisherman was seated on 
the banks, waiting the fish to bite,’ &c. The stories certainly ex- 
hibit variety, and that of Valentina in the second volume is 
pleasing: but, if any young readers be tempted to try the cor- 
rectness of Victorine’s arithmetic in vol. ii. p.151., they will find 
her calculation to be erroneous. Such exclamations as the 
‘ Zounds ’ of Captain Pamphilius, vol.i. p.29., ought not to be 
inserted in books for children; nor is the following example com- 
mendable: vol. i. p.6g9. ‘the Count, hearing his grand-daughters 
talk, hid himself behind a poplar to listen to their conversation.’ 
We are inclined to doubt the verity of the half-concealed noble 
denomination of the translator. 


Art. 25. A Summary Method of teaching Children io read ; upon 
the Principle originally discovered by the Sieur Berthaud, con- 
siderably improved, &c. The whole illustrated by Nine Copper- 
plates. By Mrs. Williams. 12mo. gs. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1817. 

The scheme here explained may display the ingenuity of the 
writer, but, as far as the public and the purposes of education are 
concerned, we think that this is an useless book. Its chief object 
appears to be the correction or prevention of faulty pronunciation 
in children: but, from such errors as Mrs. Williams seems to ap- 
prehend, children even in the middle ranks of life will be pre- 
served by hearing the articulation of their instructors ; and, if the 
lower ranks had time to attend to such niceties, they would be 
deterred by the high price of the volume. The engravings con- 
tained in it are not much better, either in point of design or 
execution, than those of many twopenny primers, in which may 
be seen that 7 
| *¢ A. was an Acorn and food for a hog, 

B. was a Butcher and had a great dog,” &c. &c. 


Art. 26. Remarks on a Course of Education, designed to prepare 
the Youthful Mind for a Career of Honor, Patriotism, and 
Philanthropy. By Thomas Myers, A. M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; Author of several Publications. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1818. = | 
These remarks are sufficiently neat and apposite, but rather 

illustrative of the benefits resulting from attention to particular 

branches of human learning, than didactic as to the best means 
of attaining a knowlege of them. The author's first principle is 
obviously just, that tle moral and intellectual faculties should be 
conducted in a parallel march. For this end, the improvement of 
the latter may undoubtedly be made useful to the developement of 
the former, and in fact must be so: but, with this view, we think 
the author lays rather too great a stress on the advantages of early 
initiation in mathematics and geometry, (speaking of general, not 
of professional education,) and perhaps too little on such works 
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as have a direct moral tendency. History and select biography 
can be said to have only an indirect force applied to this end, and 
cannot act with power unless on a mind previously prepared. 

Mr. M. also divides the duties of men into those which are social 
and those which are political, offering remarks on the best means 
of enabling the sited to execute each of these important claims 
on its attention: but, unfortunately, he has not explained him- 
self in a sufficiently practical manner to enable us to judge accu- 
rately of his views, or to compare them with our own. Unless he 
would state at what age he conceives the mind to be capable of 
receiving useful impressions on these and other points, although 
we may agree in the general truth of the remarks, we cannot say 
how far we might coincide with him in the application of his ideas 
to the instruction of youth. The pamphlet is, however, clearly 
written by a sensible man. 


LAW. 


Art. 27. Considerations on the Propriety of making a Remuner- 
ation to Witnesses in Civil Actions, for Loss of Time, and of 
allowing the same on the Taxation of Costs as between Party 
and Party; with some Observations on the present System of 
taxing Costs. By Charles Frost, Attorney at Law. 8vo. 
pp-42. Butterworth and Son. 

We regret that we have accidentally overlooked for a consider- 
able time this modest and unassuming, yet sensible and judicious, 
little treatise; and we hasten to make all the atonement in our power 
for the oversight, by recommending its suggestions to the attentive 
consideration of those who have in their own hands the means of 
remedying an evil in the acministration of justice between private 
individuals, which has always been felt by every practitioner and 
every suiter in our courts to be a very heavy drawback on the re- 
covery of just debts, or the resistance of unconscionable demands. 
As it has so long been the practice to allow something on the tax- 
ation of costs for the loss of time of witnesses subpoenaed on a 
trial, it is indeed much to be regretted that the quantum of that 
allowance is estimated by what a labourer might be able to earn 
nearly a century ago, rather than by what the party actually sub- 
peenaed was likely to lose by his absence from home, to give testi- 
mony in a cause of which the issue probably could not in an 
degree affect him. Yet for this loss he is justly intitled to a fair 
remuneration, varying in different cases in its amount according 
to the naturé of his business or profession, and the circumstances 
in which he might at the time be placed ; and that remuneration, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a~hundred, he actually receives from 
the person who brings him into court, and who, on the system now 
adopted, pays him out of his own pocket for coming there. ‘Surely, 
however, this ought not to be the case ; since he who, by the court 
before which the matter is tried, is ultimately found to have in- 
jured another by witholding from him a just debt, or doing him 
any other wrong, in person, property, or reputation, ought to be 
compelled to re-imburse all the necessary expences to which on 
: injure 
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injured party has been put in the assertion of his rights, or in the 
recovery of an adequate compensation for his wrongs. This is alf 


- that the work before us seeks to procure ; and this, we are con- 


vinced, the ends of justice require to be established as a general 
principle of our courts, and not to be a mere notion waywardly 
adopted or rejected at the caprice of their officers. 


Art. 28. A Treatise on the Law of Usury. By Robert Buckley 
Comyn, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 309. 
10s. Boards. Pheney. 1817. 
¢ The object with which the present work was undertaken,’ says 

Mr. Comyn in his preface, ‘ was to collect within a small compass 

the various decisions which have taken place upon the statutes of 

usury ;’ and in that object, we think, he has succeeded in a man- 
ner equally creditable to himself and useful to the legal profession. 

In endeavouring to extract, from the conflicting decisions of our 

courts on this subject, the principles on which those decisions 

were founded, and thus as far as it is possible to reconcile them 
with each other, he has displayed considerable ingenuity, and no 
contemptible portion of those essential requisites to success in his 
own forensic pursuits, a sound judgment and extensive legal know- 
lege. We do not, however, by this remark, mean in anywise to 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of all his conclusions : because, 
while we agree with the majority of them, some few occur in which 
we consider him not to have taken that just and comprehensive 
view of the cases in all their bearings on the principles which he is 
discussing, that a greater degree of experience will probably here- 
after supply. A little extra diligence, too, we are persuaded, might 
have supplied us with somewhat more information on the proceed- 
ings to be adopted in actions brought to recover the penalties 
given by the statute of usury; and on the mode of pleading, and 

giving evidence under the plea of its provisions, in discharge of a 

debt tainted with the vice which that statute was intended to 

correct. 

Should the work reach a second edition,— and its superior prac- 
tical utility compared with that of its predecessors the treatises 
of Plowden and Ord seems to intitle it to that honor, —we would 
also recommend its author to save his readers the expence of 30 
pages of statutes by way of appendix, to which few or none of 
them would be unable to refer in a minute by taking down from 
their shelves the volumes of Ruffhead or Pickering, or of Evans’s 
new arrangement, in which they are contained... This mode of 
swelling at once the size and the price of publications has now, 
indeed, become so crying a sin with our legal book-makers, that it 
calls loudly for a more severe reprehension than in the present in- 
stance we are willing to inflict ; trusting, as we do, that from the 
indulgence with which he has been treated on the present occasion, 
Mr. Comyn, whom we perceive to be a novice in the art, will “ go 
and sin no more.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. | 


Art. 29. An Essay on Mind; and its Moral Education. 12mo. 
: pp- 84. Longman and Co. whi 
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* This is a very sensible work ; without much novelty indeed, but 
possessing considerable claims to the approbation of every thinking 
and well-regulated ‘ mind.’ It contains a summary of the notions 
which man has been enabled to form of his own powers and pro- 
perties; of matter and spirit; and of the passions, with their due 
direction and government. So wide a sphere of reflection can’ be 
but briefly surveyed in such a Lilliputian volume: but it is an 
useful vadé-mecum to the young and uninformed student ; and at 
the conclusion it contains an eulogium on our common Chris- 
tianity, which deserves the attention of all the inhabitants of this 
island. We select a passage from this most generally interesting 
part of the publication. 

‘ I doubt not, then, but that the consideration of the attributes 
and functions of the human mind would induce every one to follow 
the Christian precepts, were it merely on his own account. For 
his personal advantage, he would see the propriety of doing jus- 
tice, loving mercy, and walking humbly before God, and of doin 
unto others as he would they should do unto him. I apprehend, 
also, that the same considerations would induce him industriously 
to employ the powers both of his mind and body. Idleness is a 
torment, and regular industry a pleasure. By industry we acquire 
knowledge and riches, which enable us to do good more exten- 
sively than we could without them. Influenced, then, merely by 
the foregoing considerations, no one would bury his talent, .or 
become an unprofitable steward. Yet he would not harass and 
distress himself for objects of little real value, nor disquiet him- 
self in vain. Philosophy instructs us to cultivate a contented dis- 
position, by shewing, that repining cannot alter circumstances, 
whilst it torments those who indulge in it. ) 

‘ I need not prosecute this subject further, it being merely ine 
tended to shew, that the conduct enjoined by the Scriptures is 
the same that philosophy would inculcate; and that the preceding 
considerations would not only almost persuade, but absolutely 
oblige every one to be a Christian in conduct, whatever he may 
be in creed. 

‘ Few, very few in number must they be, when compared to the 
bulk of mankind, who consider the effect of their own sentiments 
and the operations of their own minds with respect to their in- 
fluence on their own conduct and on that of others; and still 
fewer are they, who will steadily and constantly cultivate good 
sentiments, and control evil propensities, unless influenced by 
considerations equally animating to their feelings, and coercive to 
their reason. Some code of laws becomes, therefore, necessary, 
to which the moral conduct of the mass of mankind should be 
made to conform for their own, and. for general good. 

¢ Can any one, I would ask, with advantage, add to, alter, or 
take from, that which has already been laid down by the Christian 
Law-giver? To me it seems, that the inspired origin of Chris- 
tianity may be fairly inferred from its wonderful adaptation to the 
wants and feelings of the human mind, and to the exigencies of 
life. Assuredly the Author of the Christian religion knew pe 
min 
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mind of man, and justly appreciated all those feelings and cen- 
siderations which would incite and confirm him in well doing. 
He knew, likewise, that feelings and opinions, to become vivid, 
strong, and habitual, must be often repeated; and, therefore, 
that prayer, and the ceremonials of religion, were not only right 
and due to the power by whose ordinances we live and move, 
and have our being, but that they were necessary to make reli- 
gion a spring of action. Human observation teaches, that the 
feelings of men are the source of their happiness or misery, and 
the cause of their conduct. The Christian religion operates on 
our feelings, by teaching us benevolence, content, and the indus- 
trious exercise of our talents; and by teaching us also the 
overnment of the mind, shewing that sin does not merely consist 
in evil doing, but also in evil thinking.’ 

The author seems to have been an attendant on the lectures of 
Mr. Abernethy, and has suppressed a part of his work which 
might have appeared too closely borrowed from the inquiries, in 
those lectures, into the subject of ‘ Life.’ We trust that no 
such opinions, as those that are controverted by Mr. Abernethy 
and this author, are now prevalent among medical students. | 


Art. 30. The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-mecum, being a sa- 
lutary Treatise on Duelling, together with the Annals of Chi- 
valry, the Ordeal Trial, and Judicial Combat, from the earliest 
Times. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. 12mo. pp. 1co.  §3s. 
Boards. Chapple. 

*« I’ve seen, and, sure, I ought to know,” 

should have been the motto of Mr. Bosquett ; for he tells us that 
he has ‘ been four times a principal and twenty-five times a 
second’ in the kind of conflict of which he treats: he adds, 
however, as a satisfactory palliative, ‘ that life or honour were 
never lost in his hands.’ It is seldom, perhaps, that so great an 
adept in the practice has troubled himself with studying the 
theory, or with tracing the history of this art or science so in- 
dustriously as the present author. He seems to be a man of 
sense and discretion, and makes some good practical remarks on 
the subject, which will be useful to those who are likely to act 
either as principals or seconds in such rencontres: but the 
seriousness with which he states the following truism, ‘ having the 
first fire, I always considered a very great advantage, inasmuch 
as it gives you the chance of disabling your adversary from 
returning it,’ is rather amusing. 

With regard to the practice itself, Mr. Bosquett’s opinion seems 
to be in favour of the general advantage to society which results 
from it: but he properly and truly observes that, by judicious 
management, it is generally in the power of the seconds to accom- 
modate the quarrels from which most duels originate. As the 
discussion of the business is entirely put out of the hands of the 
principals when a challenge has been given and accepted, he 

oints out the importance which attaches to the choice of a friend, 
and exemplifies the qualifications of a good and a bad second by 
some interesting facts. Scarcely a book seems to have been 
10 written 
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written on the}subject of duelling, whether judicial or private 
from which he has not selected some facts: he traces very per- 
spicuously the origin of the practice in England and France, with 
a notice of the laws which have been made in those and other 
countries for and against its extension; and he has added an acs 
count of some of the most remarkable instances on record. 
Sometimes we observe a want of clearness in the author’s expres- 
sions, which apparently shews that he has not wielded the pen as 
often as the sword: but we may recommend the treatise as 


judicious in its advice, and interesting in its information. E.F. 


Art. 31. Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Facetious, on various 
interesting Subjects. Selected from the Writings of the late 
W. Hutton, Esq. F.A.SS., of Birmingham. 12mo. 3s. Boards. 
Nichols and Co. 1818. 

The good sense, acute observation, honest mind, and pithy 
style, of the late Mr. Hutton are well known to our readers, and 
render his works good storehouses, from which such little retail- 
selections of instruction as the present volume may be advan- 
tageously drawn. The remarks contained in it are arranged under 
their subjects, in alphabetical order; and a few specimens will 
shew that we may recommend this manual, or rather that it will 
recommend itself. 

‘ Heads. No headisavacuum. Some, like a paltry cottage, 
are ill accommodated, dark, and circumscribed; others are as 
capacious as Westminster Hall. Though none are immense, yet 
they are capable of immense furniture. The more room is taken 
up_by knowledge, the less remains for credulity.’ : 

‘ Health. ‘The greatest treasure on earth is health *; but a 
treasure of all others the least valued by the owner. Other pro- 


‘ perty is best rated when in possession; but this can only be rated 


when Jost.’ 

‘ Memory. I can better remember the transactions of seventy 
years than of yesterday: pour liquor into a full vessel, and the 
top will run off first.’ : 

‘ Peace. He who cultivates peace with others does them a 
kindness ; but he does himself a greater, by the returns to his 
own breast. If you brighten a knife, it will smooth the stone on 
which you brighten it. This is the case with ‘nations: they wha 
promote peace find happy returns.’ 

‘ Right and Wrong are divided by a most delicate and crooked 
line. By its slenderness, it cannot easily be seen; by its crooked- 
ness, the premises of one seem to verge upon the other.’ 

We have not room for any of the longer and more elaborate 
reflections. 





* The author here in course means bodily health: but we are 
persuaded that he would not have deliberately ranked the sanum 
corpus above the mens sana. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


© To the Montuty Reviewers. 
© Gentlemen, : 
© In your review of Birkbeck’s Notes on a Journey in America, in your 
last Number, p. 15 3-, you have stated, “ the cost of carriage from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh is about 79 dollars per cwt.” This is an error of the 
ress ;- for which read-7 to g dollars per ewt. — In p. 160. it is stated, “ he 
Er. B.], and his companion Mr. G. Flower, paid each 720 dollars for 
1440 acres, being one-fourth of the purchase money.” This was a mis- 
take in the author’s copy; the word each should have been omitted: the 
above sum was paid as the fourth of the purchase of both the prairies, as 
the reader will perceive by comparing it with the price as stated in dif- 
ferent parts of the work, — 2 dollars per acre. .There are two or three 
other errata, of no great consequence, in the first edition of the work, 
which are corrected in the second edition; and in the third, just published, 
and which are accompanied with a map illustrative of the work. 
‘In P: 161. you express a wish, “that Mr. B, had waited till the rainy 
season had shewn him the condition of his prairie at the time before he 
had determined on his purchase ;”” “ we have heard (you add) that many 
of these prairies, so delightful in appearance during summer, when covered 
with and flowers, are little better than impassable bogs in the rain 
months; and the fact must be so; or from what cause is it that trees whic 
surround them will not grow there ?”” — That some of the prairies are as 
you represent them is a fact; but I am assured by my nephew who is 
now in this country, on a visit previous to his final departure, that it is not 
the case with the major part; and that the difference may easily be dis- 
covered by those who are competent judges: this is confirmed by a letter 
lately received from Mr. B. to my brother, who with his family is about to 
emigrate to the same country; an extract from which will afford you the 
_ information you desire. It is dated Princeton, Nov.24.1817. The writer, 
after expressing his “ great satisfaction with his situation and prospect in 
future,” states as follows: “ Our friend, Mr.E. P.F. is at present from 
home on the other side of the Wabash river: (Wabash, in the Indian 
tongue, is handsome :) he was on our prairies after one of the greatest falls 
of rain there has ever been experienced at this season of the year, and pot 
an acre of land was swamped, although every branch-creek was swimming 
dee » , ‘ , . ; . | 
, There are various causes to be assigned besides that mentioned in your 
—- to account for the trees surrounding some of the prairies not 
growmg: but to ‘enter on the subject. would lengthen that intrusion on 
your limits which I fear is already too extended. 
. © IT remain your constant reader, 
© March 23. 1818. ‘ B. Flower.’ 


The letter of A Lideralist arrived after our conclusion of the article to 
which it refers had passed through the press. He will find, however, thut 
we had not. overlooked the topics which: engaged his atteation’; and we 
have spoken of them as much at large and as, strongly as our judgment 
directed: which was indeed the case in the instance in which it appears 
that we were not /ibera/ enough of our censure to satisfy him. We do not 
know low to understand this writer’s phrase ‘ present principles,’ at the 
conclusion of -his letter :— we are not aware of any variation. : 








Quiz will see in this Number an account of the whimsical little poem 
of which he wishes to know our opinion.. We have heard the different 
reports which he mentions concerning the writer of it ; and also that, small 
though it be, it is the joint production of two votaries of the Muses, the 
one more distinguished by a sombre than a comic turn of thought: but 
we have not sufficient authority to give currency to the statement. 
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